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A  COSSACK  HETMAN. 

NONE  but  a  cruel  hearl  could  suggest  such 
a  punishment  for  a  fellow  being  as  that 
to  which  Mazeppa,  the  Cossack  hetman,  was 
condemned — to  be  bound  in  a  nude  condition 
to  the  back  of  an  untamed  horse,  which,  on 
being  freed  from  bit  and  rein,  dashes  over 
mountain  and  through  valley  bearing  its 
human  burden  to  his  unknown  fate.  How- 
ever great  the  provocation  may  be,  whatever 
sin  may  be  charged  to  a  man,  he  is  still  enti- 
tled to  a  speedy  fulfillment  of  the  penalty  for 
his  crimes,  and  protracted  torture  is  revolting 
to  God  and  the  natural  man.  Depraved  na- 
ture sometimes  delights  in  human  sufferings, 
and  too  often,  unfortunately,  the  power  is 
allowed  men  to  oppress  and  pain  their  fellows. 
Mazeppa  doubtless  merited  a  most  terrible 
punishment  for  his  wicked  associations  with 
the  wife  of  a  Polish  nobleman.  Surprised  in 
his  crimes  he  was  condemned  to  be  stripped 
of  his  clothes  and  tied  to  the  back  of  his 
steed.  The  animal  carried  him  to  his  distant 
home,  where  he  was  too  much  ashamed  to  re- 
main and  fled  to  the  Ukraine.  Here  Mazeppa 
joined  the  Cossacks,  and  through  his  courage, 
strength  and  activity  speedily  acquired  dis- 
tinction. He  was  made  their  hetman  in  1687. 
This  man,  whose  fame  is  celebrated  in  verse 
by  the  poet  Byron  and  in  prose,  as  also  by 
the  artist's  brush,  was  descended  from  a  poor 
but  noble  family  of  Podolia.  The  year  of  his 
birth  is  given  as  1645.  He  served  in  various 
positions  under  the  kings  and  nobility  of 
Poland  until  misfortune  threw  him  among  the 


noted  Cossacks,  where  he  was  destined  to  rule. 
Peter  the  Great  bestowed  upon  Mazeppa  very 
great  honors,  even  making  him  the  prince  of 
the  Ukraine,  but  when  the  rights  of  the  Cos- 
sacks began  to  be  curtailed  by  Russia,  this 
prince  conceived  the  idea  and  attempted  to  put 
it  into  effect  to  throw  aside  the  sovreignty  of 
the  czar.  To  accomplish  his  purposes  he  en- 
tered into  negotiations  with  Charles  XII.,  of 
Sweden. 

Peter  would  not  at  first  accept  statements 
concerning  the  treachery  of  one  whom  he  had 
so  greatly  favored,  but  on  receiving  undenia- 
ble proofs  of  the  charges  against  this  daring 
leader,  he  caused  a  number  of  Mazeppa's  ac- 
complices to  be  put  to  death,  the  leader  only 
escaping  a  similar  fate  by  placing  himself 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  czar's  minions. 

In  the  battle  of  Poltava,  on  July  8th,  1709, 
Mazeppa  was  united  with  the  king  of  Sweden 
in  the  engagement.  For  six  weeks  he  besieged 
the  town  ;  though  famine  threatened  and  am- 
munition failed,  though  he  himself,  like 
another  Achilles,  was  cruelly  wounded  in  the 
heel,  he  refused  to  listen  to  advice,  saying, 
"We  must  do  extraordinary  things  for  honor 
and  glory."  Peter  came  and  took  the  chief 
command  of  the  Russians,  who  outnumbered 
the  Swedes  fourfold.  Nevertheless  Charles 
determined  to  begin  the  attack.  His  brave 
men  fought  with  courage  worthy  of  their  an- 
cestors, but  they  were  completely  beaten. 
Most  of  his  generals  were  captured ;  twenty 
thousand  men  laid  down  their  arms.  Charles 
himself,  "the  last  of  the  Northmen,  and  Ma- 
zeppa, the  last  free  Kaz'ak,   together  entered 
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the  land  of  the  Sultan  as  fugitives."  In  one 
of  Pushkin's  poems  Mazeppa  is  made  to  say  : 
"I  have  been  mistaken  about  this  Charles; 
he  is  indeed  a  bold  and  audacious  yoath ;  two 
or  three  battles  can  he  gain ;  he  can  fall  sud- 


blow  for  blow,  wound  for  wound  ;  but  it  is 
not  for  him  to  cope  with  the  giant  autocrat ; 
he  wishes  to  make  fortune  manoeuvre  like  a 
regiment  at  the  sound  of  a  drum.  He  is 
blind;   obstinate,    impatient  and   thoughtless 


MAZhl'PA    LASHED    TO    THK    BACK    UK    HIS    STEED. 


denly  on  the  enemy  after  supper;  reply  to  a  ;  and  presumptuous;  he  trusts  in  God  knows 
bomb  with  a  burst  of  laughter ;  like  a  Russian  •  what  star.  The  new  forces  of  his  foe  he 
sharpshooter  he  can  steal  by  night  into  the  i  measures  by  his  past  success.  The  horn  of 
camp  of  the  foe,  overthrow   the   Kaz'ak,  give  ,  his  strength  is  broken.     I  blush   that  in   my 
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old  age  I  was  misled  by  a  militciry  vagabond- 
Like  a  timid  girl  I  was  dazzled  by  his  bold- 
ness and  quick  success." 

In  the  same  year  as   this  battle  was  fought 
Mazeppa  died  an  outcast  in  Bender.     Hac. 


TOPICS  OF  THE  TIMES. 


Utah    and    Idaho    Affairs    before    Congressional 
Committees. 

THERE  has  been  an  interesting  time  in 
Washington  of  late  before  some  of  the 
committees  of  Congress.  President  F.  A. 
Hammond,  of  San  Juan  Stake,  has  been  in 
Washington  laying  before  the  Committees  of 
the  Senate  and  House  the  condition  of  affairs 
in  San  Juan  County  in  connection  with  the 
proposition  which  has  been  made  to  transfer 
the  Ute  Indians  from  their  reservation  in 
Colorado  onto  a  reservation  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  make  in  the  present  county  of  San 
Juan.  Brother  Hammond  has  presented  his 
case  very  clearly  and  ably  before  the  commit- 
tees on  Indian  Affairs  in  the  Senate  and  in 
the  House,  and  has  conversed  freely  with  all 
the  members  of  these  committees,  so  as  to 
give  them  a  thorough  understanding  of  the 
subject.  The  influence  of  the  Colorado 
Senators  and  Member  is  very  strong,  and 
would,  doubtless,  be  sufficient  to  effect  this 
change  very  readily  if  it  were  not  for  the 
opposition  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
affairs  and  the  members  of  the  Indian  -Rights 
Association,  who  are  opposed  to  the  transfer. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  removal  will 
be  effected,  and  our  people  who  reside  in  San 
Juan  county  be  compelled  to  move  out. 
Every  effort  will  be  made  in  the  event  of  such 
a  decision  being  reached  to  have  them  reim- 
bursed for  their  improvements;  yet  it  will, 
perhaps,  be  difficult  to  obtain  for  the  people 
that  which  they  really  ought  to  have  as  pay 
for  their  homes. 

The  Committees  on  Territories  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  have  also  had  several  meet- 
ings at  which  very  able  arguments  have  been 
made    against   the  admission    of  Idaho   with 


her  proposed  constitution  by  Judge  J.  M. 
Wilson  and  President  William  Budge,  of 
Bear  Lake  Stake.  Judge  Carlton,  who  was 
chairman  of  the  Utah  Commission,  happened 
to  be  in  Washington  at  the  time,  and  some 
of  the  members  of  the  committee  desired  to 
hear  his  views  concerning  the  condition  of 
affairs  in  Utah,  they  being  of  the  opinion  that 
it  would  throw  light  upon  the  general  ques- 
tion in  connection  with  the  Idaho  Constitu- 
tion ;  he,  therefore,  related  to  the  House 
Committees  what  he  knew  about  Utah  and 
its  people. 

These  committees  have  had  excellent  oppor- 
tunities of  hearing  this  entire  question  thor- 
oughly discussed.  No  member  who  has 
attended  the  meetmgs  can  plead  ignorance. 
Many  of  the  arguments  were  made  before  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  the  test- 
oath  Statute  was  made.  After  that  decision 
was  rendered,  arguments  against  the  admis- 
sion of  the  Territory  with  its  present  constitu- 
tion had  to  take  a  new  shape,  for  the  court 
had  decided  that  the  test-oath  statute  was  not 
open  to  any  constitutional  or  legal  objection. 
This  left,  then,  the  question  of  the  propriety 
or  justice  or  wisdom  of  such  an  enactment  to 
be  argued.  Granted  that  the  legislature  has 
the  power  to  pass  a  law  of  this  kind,  is  it 
proper  for  a  similar  provision  to  be  inserted 
in  the  constitution? 

It  was  clearly  shown  beyond  dispute  that 
twenty-five  thousand  citizens  of  Idaho  would 
be  disfranchised  by  this  provision — twenty- 
five  thousand  citizens  who,  as  was  admitted 
freely,  were  noted  for  their  industry,  thrift, 
perseverance,  energy,  frugality  and  freedom 
from  crime.  The  only  accusation  that  could 
be  urged  against  them  was  that  they  believed 
in  and  practiced  plural  marriage.  But  it  was 
shown  that  the  people  there  were  endeavor- 
ing to  conform  to  the  law  upon  the  point  of 
plural  marriage. 

Those  who  advocated  this  clause  in  the  con- 
stitution endeavored  to  blacken  the  character 
of  the  people  by  relating  all  the  old  stories 
concerning  them  that  had  been  in  circulation 
more  or  less  for  the  last  sixty  years. 
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A  remark  was  made  by  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  which  gives  an  excellent 
idea  of  the  views  that  are  entertained  by 
people  generally  concerning  the  character  of 
the  Latter-day  Saints.  Judge  Carltor.,  in 
speaking  about  the  virtues  of  our  people, 
dwelt  upon  their  industry,  their  temperance, 
their  peacefulness,  and  stated  that  though  they 
were  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  population 
of  the  Territory,  there  were,  of  their  number, 
only  one-eighth  of  the  criminals  who  were  con- 
victed of  murder,  robbery  and  burglary  and 
kindred  crimes.  Seven-eighths  of  the  crimi- 
nals were  "Gentiles."  The  delegate  from 
Idaho  tried  to  break  the  force  of  this  testi- 
mony by  asking:  "Was  not  this  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  Mormons  had  control  of  the 
courts?"  The  reply  was  that,  unfortunately, 
for  that  view  of  the  case,  the  courts,  the  Dis- 
trict Attorney  and  his  assistants,  the  Marshal 
and  his  deputies,  the  Grand  Juries  and  the 
pettit  juries  were  many  of  them  appointed  by 
the  Federal  Government  and  were  all  Gen- 
tiles. It  was  while  making  these  remarks 
that  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  Mr. 
Struble,  of  Iowa,  said  to  Judge  Carlton  that 
it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  dwell  upon  the 
characteristics  of  the  Mormon  people  as  he 
described  them,  for  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee were  all  aware  that  this  was  their  char- 
acter. 

This  shows  the  estimate  well-informed 
people  have  of  the  character  of  the  Latter-day 
Saints.  And  it  is  generally  understood  and 
recognized  that  the  "Mormon"  people  stand 
high  in  these  respects,  equal,  if  not  superior, 
to  any  community  of  people  on  the  con- 
tinent. 

It  is  a  question  at  the  present  time  whether 
Idaho  will  be  admitted  with  her  present  con- 
stitution or  not.  It  would  not  be  surprising, 
however,  now  that  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion has  been  given  sustaining  the  test-oath 
statute,  if  many  Senators  and  members,  who 
otherwise  might  hesitate  about  voting  for  her 
admission,  may  not  think  themselves  justified 
in  doing  so  now  under  cover  of  the  high 
authority   of    the    Supreme    Tribunal.       But 


what  an  outrage  this  will  be!  How  can  it  be 
expected  that  the  rising  generation  of  the 
Latter-day  Saints  in  the  Territory  will  feel 
that  this  is  a  government  of  equal  rights  when, 
for  no  transgression  on  their  part,  for  no  de- 
parture from  established  rules,  customs  and 
laws,  for  no  lack  of  intelligence  or  any  other 
feature  necessary  to  make  men  first-class 
citizens,  they  are  deprived  of  their  rights  as 
men  and  are  treated  as  members  of  an  inferior 
or  subjugated  race  ?  The  Editor. 


DEMISE- OF  ELDER  EDGAR  D.  SIMMONS. 


NOW  the  particulars  are  at  hand,  and  the 
telegram  confirmed,  concerning  the 
death  and  burial  of  Elder  Edgar  Dilworth 
Simmons,  who  died  on  February  4th,  1890, 
while  faithfully  discharging  his  duties  as  a 
missionary  servant  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
at  Aintab,  Turkey. 

Some  fourteen  days  before  his  departure 
from  this  life,  Brother  Simmons  was  taken 
seriously  ill,  and  his  sickness  soon  developed 
a  severe  attack  of  small-pox,  from  which  he 
succumbed  on  the  4th  day  of  February,  as 
related  above.  Brother  Simmons  was  associ- 
ated in  his  labors  by  Brother  Frederic  Die- 
terle,  a  local  brother  of  German  parentage, 
who  faithfully  waited  upon  him,  and  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  the  sad  intelligence  of 
Elder  Simmons'  demise. 

Brother  Dieterle  informs  us  that  the  Arme- 
nian Protestants  were  kind  enough  to  offer 
their  assistance  in  burying  Brother  Simmons' 
remains.  This  was  thankfully  accepted,  and 
on  the  5th  day  of  February,  1890,  Brother 
Simmons'  mortal  remains  were  laid  to  rest  in 
the  Protestant  Armenian  graveyard,  near  the 
graves  of  what  were  most  likely  those  of  de- 
parted American  missionaries,  who  pioneered 
the  way  of  reformation   in  that  far-off  land. 

The  news  of  Elder  Simmons'  demise  caused 
a  universal  expression  of  regret.  It  is  so  sad 
for  any  of  our  Elders  to  be  called  upon  to 
lay  down  their  lives  while  away  from  home, 
away  from  kindred  and  friends;  but  it  is  one 
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of  the  trials  belonging  to  this  life  which  we 
are  at  times  called  upon  to  experience.  And 
how  pleasant  it  is  when  we  know  that  the  de- 
parted died  at  his  post,  faithfully  performing 
his  duty — as  is  the  case  of  our  beloved  bro- 
ther, whose  death  we  are  called  upon  to  re- 
cord. 

Elder  Simmons  was  known  to  a  large  circle 
of  loving  relatives  and  intimate  friends  as  a 
kind  and  dutiful  son  and  brother,  and  as  a 
faithful  and  devoted  friend,  not  only  to  his 
equals  but  to  those  whom  he  felt  were  in  need 
of  sympathy  and  the  assistance  of  a  kind 
friend.  In  the  2cth  ward.  Salt  Lake  City, 
the  place  of  his  residence  before  going  to 
Turkey,  nearly  a  year  ago,  Elder  Simmons 
ranked  as  one  of  the  most  exemplary  mem- 
bers of  the  Church,  whose  aim  seemed  to  be 
above  that  of  so  many  who  forget  the  object 
of  their  being.  To  the  writer  of  this  article 
Elder  Simmons  was  known  in  no  different 
way.  He  appeared  to  be  quiet  and  full  of 
faith,  fully  determined  to  perform  his  mission 
to  the  best  of  his  ability;  and  in  our  associa- 
tions in  Turkey  and  in  our  exchange  of  let- 
ters, our  brother  exhibited  the  firmness  of  a 
true  servant  of  God.  All  indications  are  that 
he  accepted  the  providences  of  God  witiiout 
a  murmur,  and  now,  while  his  mortal  remains 
await  a  glorious  resurrection — the  sure  heri- 
tage of  all  Christ's  faithful  servants — his  spirit 
will  be  employed  in  the  Great  Beyond  in  the 
redemption  of  the  millions  of  our  Father's 
children,  who  are  not  yet  aci|uainted  with  the 
work  of  redemption.  And  right  here  it  is 
only  proper  to  remark  that  but  the  good  and 
the  noble  are  recjuired  for  the  work,  and  in  a 
day  to  come,  when  we  shall  again  be  reunited 
with  all  of  those  whose  departure  from  this 
probation  we  now  so  sadly  deplore,  we  shall 
have  incomprehensible  joy  to  know  that  their 
seemingly  present  loss  will  be  their  infinite 
gain,  and  that 

God  moves  in  a  mysterious  w.iy, 
His  wonders  lo  perform  ; 

hence,  the  most  perfc(  t  and  comforting  view 
of  this  ca.sc  is  this,  that  our  lirother,  who   has 


passed  away  from  mortality,  while  yet  in  the 
ministry,  will,  perhaps,  be  wanted  to  labor 
with  the  millions  of  the  same  race  in  the 
spirit  world,  to  whom  he  was  sent  while  here 
upon  earth. 

When  the  news  first  reached  us,  concerning 
the  death  of  Elder  Siaimons,  we  had  some 
apprehensions  that  Brother  Dieterle  would 
meet  with  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  for 
him  a  proper  burial.  This  may  sound  curious 
to  many  of  the  readers  of  the  Instructor. 
But  in  Turkey  such  matters  are  not  always  so 
easily  arranged,  because  there  are  no  provi- 
sions made  for  burying  strangers  who  may  die 
in  that  country  outside  of  Constantinople. 
The  Turkish  laws  recognize  no  man  only  in  a 
religious  capacity.  When  one  is  asked  of 
what  people  he  is,  the  reply  is  expected  to 
refer  to  what  denomination  he  belongs,  be- 
cause Turkish  rule  is  in  most  respects  a  theo- 
cratic rule,  following  out,  in  many  respects, 
the  ancient  Jewish  customs.  For  this  reason, 
if  a  stranger  in  a  Turkish  city  should  not  hap- 
pen to  belong  to  one  of  the  religious  societies 
of  the  empire — the  main  ones  of  which  are 
Moslems,  Greeks,  Armenians,  Marionites  and 
Protestants — in  case  of  death  he  would  some- 
times be  in  a  sad  condition,  especially  where 
bigotry  runs  high.  Every  denomination  rec- 
ognized by  the  government  has  a  piece  of 
land  set  apart  for  burial  purposes,  wherever  it 
has  a  congregation.  Otherwise  there  would 
be  much  confusion,  as  Turks  will  not  defile 
themselves  with  a  Christian  corpse,  and 
Christians  are  not  allowed  to  touch  the  Mos- 
lem dead. 

In  Brother  Simmons'  case  it  appears  that 
the  Protestant  Armenians  have  taken  cogni- 
zance of  the  affair  and  have  performed  a  very 
kind  act,  for  which  they  will  in  no  wise  lose 
their  reward.  It  is  one  of  the  kind  acts  of 
which  we  Elders  meet  so  few  in  the  world. 
Men  rather  (  hoose  to  scorn  us  than  to  do  us  a 
favor.  The  Armenians  are,  as  a  rule,  a  hos- 
pitable |)eo])le,  willing  to  assist  and  to  do 
good,  and  when  once  the  priestcraft,  with 
which  they  are  now  so  heavily  weighted,  is 
dis])elled,  undoubtedly  there  will  be  many  of 
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them  who  will  ornament  the  Kingdom  of  our 
God. 

Some  time  ago  one  of  our  Arab  friends  in 
Palestine  proffered  us  a  piece  of  land  for  a 
graveyard.  This  was  thought,  by  some,  quite 
a  premature  offer;  but  our  .friend,  who  was 
undoubtedly  well  acquainted  with  Turkish 
difficulties,  desired  to  forestall  any  unpleasant- 
ness that  might  possibly  arise  where  we  had  a 
congregation. 

Turkey  has  a  civilization  of  its  own,  as  well 
as  laws  and  customs,  very  different  to  ours, 
and  it  takes  foreigners  a  long  time  to  become 
acquainted  with  them ;  but  some  of  these 
habits  are  very  obnoxious  and  disagreeable,  to 
say  the  least,  and  they  will  quite  certainly 
never  be  adopted  by  advanced  and  cultured 
nations,  but  they  are  doomed  to  pass  into 
oblivion  soon  and  to  be  replaced  by  light  and 
knowledge  from  on  high.     • 

F.   F.   Hintze. 


UP  FROM   TRIBULATION. 


[CONTINUED    FROM     PAGE    I74.] 

COLORING  to  the  very  roots  of  his  dark 
hair,  Willard  goes  forward  to  shake  hands 
with  the  mother  and  her  two  tall,  lady-like 
daughters.  For  the  malicious  taunts  of  a  vile 
newspaper,  in  relation  to  himself  and  these 
girls,  make  him  so  ashamed,  as  he  remembers 
them,  that  even  gentle  Mrs.  Lang  wonders  if 
he  really  was  the  instigator  of  the  rumors. 

The  Bishop  opportunely  enters,  and,  greet- 
ing Sister  Lang  in  his  hearty  yet  dignified 
way,  the  talk  is  general,  and  Willard  goes  out 
to  do  the  evening  chores. 

When  he  comes  back  he  finds  Sister  Lang 
and  the  Bishop  absent  from  the  little  group 
gathered  about  the  centre-table. 

"Say,  Will,"  says  Tommy,  "we're  trying 
to  coax  Phcebe  and  'Seneth  to  spend  the  even- 
ing." 

"If  they  will,"  adds  Rhoda,  "We'll  go 
over  and  get  some  of  the  Gibson  boys  and 
girls,  and  ma  says  we  can  make  some  molasses 
candy  and  have  some  games. ' ' 


"Will,  you  and  I  can  get  Mame  and  Hat- 
tie,  can't  we?"  queries  Moroni.  Only  that 
everything  Moroni  says  is  uttered  in  so  quiet 
and  even  a  voice,  one  might  almost  fancy 
there  was  a  spice  of  mischief  in  his  remarks. 

"If  it  is  so  decided,  I  am  quite  willing," 
replies  Willard. 

It  is  decided,  and  away  hurry  the  young 
men,  while  the  girls  make  up  more  fire  and 
bring  in  the  molasses  jug,  preparatory  for  the 
evening's  fun. 

"Don't  have  any  kissing  games,  girls,"  re- 
marks Lpvina;   "I  don't  like  them  one  bit." 

"You  don't!"  exclaims  Aseneth,  as  she  flies 
around,  helping  to  get  everything  ready. 
"Why,  I  think  they  are  fun." 

"Lou  don't,"  asserts  Rhoda;  "she  would 
rather  be  whipped  than  kissed  by  a  man. 
Now,  you  know,  I  don't  think  anything  about 
it." 

"Neither  do  I,"  says  jolly  Aseneth.  "I 
just  turn  my  cheek  and  shut  my  eyes,  and  it's 
over  in  a  second." 

"I  do  hope  Sam  Gibson  won't  come,  'cause 
I  just  won't  join  in  the  kissing  games  if  he  is 
here,  that's  all  there  is  about  it.  I  can't  bear 
him  to  kiss  me,"  remarks  Lovina. 

"Nor  I,"  chorused  the  other  three. 

"My  own  brothers,  nor  even  Willard." 

"Oh— h!"  says  Rhoda. 

"Now,  don't  fly  off  at  a  tangent,  sis;  I  am 
not  in  love  with  Willard,  if  he  is  handsome. 
I  leave  that  for  such  scatter-brains  as  your- 
self." 

"You  needn't  talk  like  that,  Lou.  I  am 
not  in  love  with  him  either." 

Aseneth  looked  at  both  girls,  and  drew  her 
own  conclusions. 

"Well,  here  we  all  are!"  called  the  boys 
from  the  hall,  as  they  stamped  off  the  snow  and 
hung  up  hats  and  overcoats. 

The  general  dining-room  was  also  sitting- 
room  and  work-room.  The  house  was  built 
as  so  many  New  England  houses  were  built 
years  ago;  a  style  which  is  the  least  beautiful 
on  the  outside  and  the  most  comfortable  on 
the  inside  of  any  style  I  know.  A  hall  in 
front,  with  large,  square  rooms  on  each  side, 
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chambers  above,  and  at  the  back  a  long  din- 
ing-room with  kitchen  and  pantry.  A  board 
kitchen  at  the  side  of  the  back  door  serves  as 
store  room  in  the  winter  and  stove  room  in 
the  summer.  Just  now  the  large  room  is  car- 
peted with  a  bright,  clean  rag-carpet,  a  long 
table  runs  up  and  down  the  room,  wooden 
chairs  are  ranged  against  the  wall;  the  large 
cook-stove  makes  a  cosy  warmth  from  its 
bright  surface,  while  two  large  lamps  at  either 
end  of  the  table  make  light  enough  for  all  in 
the  room  to  work  and  to  study. 

Harry  Wilson  and  Burt  Harmon  came  in 
with  Moroni,  so  that  the  long  room  was  full 
of  merry  voices  and  bright  young  faces. 

"It  will  be  an  hour  before  the  candy  will 
be  ready,"  Moroni  said;  "let  us  enjoy  our- 
selves meanwhile.  What  games  shall  we 
play?" 

A  noisy  selection  of  favorite  games  follows, 
and,  all  having  decided,  a  gay  scramble — 
which  is  called  the  "Family  Coach" — sets 
everybody  jumping,  and  bobbing,  and  whirl- 
ing, and  running.  "Simon  says,  'Thumbs 
up!'  "  brings  out  a  few  forfeits.  Then  "Spat 
out  and  spat  in,"  a  genuine  upright  and 
downright  kissing  game,  and  Willard  absorbs 
the  spirit  of  the  evening  and  forgets  every- 
thing but  the  merry  mischief  of  the  hour. 

The  last  game,  with  numerous  forfeits  to 
redeem,  came  all  too  soon  for  two  young 
hearts.  A  post-office  was  instituted,  and  when 
it  came  Willard's  turn  he  told  Tommy,  who 
was  postmaster,  that  he  had  a  letter  for  Miss 
Rhoda  with  two  stamps  on  it.  His  heart  beat 
almost  to  suffocation,  as  he  stood  waiting, 
while  Tommy  bawled  out  that  "Willard  has  a 
letter  with  twenty-two  stamps  on  it  for 
Rho — da!"  drawling  out  her  name. 

"I  don't  believe  it.  Tommy  Mainwaring," 
cried  poor  Rhoda;   "you  are  teasing  me." 

"Say,  Will," — opening  the  door — "did  you 
or  did  you  not  say  you  had  a  letter  for  my  un- 
worthy sister,  Rhoda?" 

"Yes,"  answered  Willard. 

"How  many  stamps?"  asked  Moroni,  who 
guessed  the  trouble. 


"Two,"  said  unabashed,  and  wondering 
Willard  in  a  breath. 

"I  knew,"  answered  Rhoda,  trying  to  walk 
with  indifference  and  dignity  across  the  room. 
As  she  passed  into  the  hall  Tommy  shut  the 
door  between  the  couple  and  the  crowded 
room. 

"Candy's  cooked!"  called  out  Aseneth. 

This  was  the  signal  for  a  general  confusion, 
and  everyone  was  soon  busily  engaged  in 
greasing  plates  and  washing  hands,  prepara- 
tory to  the  "pulling." 

As  the  door  shut  behind  Rhoda,  she  and 
Willard  stood  in  the  dimly-lighted  hall,  look- 
ing into  each  other's  eyes.  At  last  he  whis- 
pered, "Will  you  forgive  me?"  and,  as  he 
spoke,  he  opened  his  arms  impulsively. 

Rhoda  was  so  close  to  him,  she  could  al- 
most hear  his  heart  beat.  She  hesitated — then, 
with  a  quick  motion,  she  put  one  hand  on 
his  shouldtr  and  felt  herself  drawn  close  to 
the  breast  of  the  man  she  loved  with  all  her 
true,  fond  young  heart. 

"May  I  kiss  you?" — and  twice  he  pressed 
his  lips  against  her  own,  murmuring,  "My 
little  love  !" 

Instantly  the  door  flew  open,  and  Tommy 
squealed,   "End  of  scene  first !" 

Rhoda  sprang  into  the  room  and,  with 
great  clatter  and  dash,  joined  in  the  candy- 
pulling.  Willard  followed  more  leisurely, 
and  bore  the  good-natured  taunts  of  the  few 
witnesses  to  the  little  scene  with  good-natured 
calmness.  Few  had  profited  by  Tommy's 
wicked  exposure,  and  only  Aunt  Sarah,  who 
sat  close  by  the  door,  chided  Tommy,  telling 
him,  jokingly : 

"Little  boys  should  not  be  too  smart,  for 
sometimes  they  get  themselves  into  trouble  as 
well  as  other  folks.  Not,"  she  added,  in  an 
aside  to  Sister  Lang,  who  sat  near  her,  "that 
I  admire  young  people  carrying  on  in  that 
way,  either.  But,  of  course,  Brother  Cibbs  is 
from  the  world,  and  no  one  expects  him  to 
be  as  well-behaved  as  our  home-raised  boys 
are.  As  for  Rhoda — well,  you  know  some 
folks  imagine  girls  can  take  their  lives  and 
conduct    in    their    hands    and    go    unscathed 
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through  a  sea  of  fire.  Such  freedom — I've 
often  said  it — comes  to  no  good ;  why,  Sister 
Lang,  my  girls — when  they  grow  up — they 
would  never,  no,  never,  pretend  to  such  be- 
havior,— " 

On  and  on  rambled  Aunt  Sarah's  voice,  no 
break,  no  pause,  unless  a  stray  remark  from 
her  listener  compelled  a  short  rest. 

The  candy  was  pulled,  boys  and  girls  joined 
in  a  game  of  romp  and  fun.  Some  were 
rough — too  rough,  being  saucy  if  not  rude, 
while  more  than  one  sticky  mass  lodged  in 
whiskers  and  hair.  Rhoda  and  Tommy  had 
drawn  apart  from  the  rest  and  were  busily  en- 
gaged in  "pulling"  a  plateful  to  a  high  degree 
of  whiteness,  which  was  to  be  braided  in 
strands  and  presented,  finally,  to  their  father 
and  mothers,  who  were  upstairs. 

Suddenly  Sam  Gibson  discovered  them  and 
their  plateful  of  daintily  arranged  candy,  and 
darted  into  their  corner  to  have  "a  grab." 

Rhoda  sprang  away,  plate  in  hand,  and 
then  followed  a  race,  and  two  or  three 
joined  in  the  supposed  fun.  Out  of  the 
room  at  last  flew  Rhoda,  followed  closely  by 
Sam,  Moroni  and  Harry. 

"Boys,  you  hold  her,"  said  Sam,  who  was 
close  upon  her,  "and  I'll  take  the  plate." 

As  Harry  sprang  to  catch  her,  he  was 
pushed  aside  by  Willard,  who  could  not  bear 
that  anyone  should  touch  her  but  himself,  and 
seeeing  the  boys  were  determined  to  take  the 
candy,  whether  or  no,  he  firmly  locked  his 
arms  around  the  struggling  girl  and  held  her, 
despite  the  angry — 

"How  dare  you,  sir,"  which  she  flung  at 
him  from  between  her  shut  teeth.  As  the  last 
prettily  braided  stick  disappeared  from  the 
plate,  the  poor  child  surrounded  by  great, 
strong,  mischievous  boys,  held  in  durance 
vile  by  the  one  she  thought,  above  all,  should 
be  her  protector  and  help.  She  cried  out, 
shrilly : 

"You  are  a  mean,  cowardly  set,  and  I  hate 
you  all,"  and  up  flew  the  tiny  slipper  from 
her  foot,  as  she  gave  a  vicious  little  kick  to 
emphasize  her  remarks. 

"Oh — oh!"  screeched  Tommy. 


Away  darted  Rhoda,  just  as  her  father  ap- 
peared at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  with  the  slip- 
per in  his  hands.  It  had  lit  on  the  landing 
above,  as  he  opened  his  door  to  ascertain  the 
cause  of  the  unusual  noise. 

Tommy  entered  volubly  into  the  required 
explanations,  shielding  Rhoda  from  blame  as 
bravely  as  he  could.  Dwelling  pitifully  on 
the  labor  they  had  faithfully  performed  for 
"dear  father,"  destroyed  by  the  vandals  who 
stood  in  open-mouthed  wonder  at  Tommy's 
swift  denunciations. 

A  twinkle  in  the  eyes  and  a  sigh  in  the 
voice  of  the  good  old  Bishop  betrayed  the 
mingled  sorrow  and  sympathy  of  the  father. 

"I  will  have  a  talk  with  Rhoda  or  her  mo- 
ther tomorrow,"  decided  the  Bishop,  in  his 
own  mind,  as  he  slowly  ascended  the  stair- 
way. 

The  young  men  went  back  into  the  dining- 
room,  rather  ashamed  of  the  part  they  had 
taken  in  the  affair. 

Sorry,  doubly  sorry  for  his  part,  Willard 
turned  into  the  dining-room,  and  resolved 
to  seize  the  first  chance  to  explain  matters  to 
Rhoda. 

He  had  no  chance  that  evening,  for  she 
was  not  again  visible  below  stairs. 

As  the  visitors  began  to  depart,  about 
eleven  o'clock,  Willard  saw  that  the  young 
men  had  all  "gone  home"  with  one  or  the 
other,  leaving  Mrs.  Lang  and  her  two  daugh- 
ters without  an  escort. 

Common  politeness  urged  him  to  offer  his 
services,  and  together  they  set  out  for  the 
home  of  his  former  employer. 

Refusing  the  kind  invitation  to  go  in  and 
sit  a  moment,  the  young  man  hastened  home 
in  the  vain  hope  that  Rhoda  might  be  down- 
stairs, assisting  in  the  general  cleaning  up  of 
the  untidy  scene  of  the  night's  frolic. 

Entering  the  dining-room,  he  felt  a  keen 
pang  of  disappointment  to  find  the  room 
empty,  save  for  Aunt  Sarah,  who  was  busy 
puttmg  the  finishing  touches  to  the  straight- 
ening process. 

"Folks  all  went  off"  to  bed,"  she  said,  in 
answer   to   his  look  of  unconscious    inquiry. 
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"Seems  like  I  can't  go  to  bed  and  leave 
things  in  an  uproar.  None  but  those  who 
have  it'  to  do  know  how  hard  it  is  to  be  the 
one  to  keep  things  going;  drop  an  end 
and  ravel  goes  a  whole  yard.  I'm  tired  plum 
to  death;  but  there,  you  know  I  have  to 
growl  so  much.  I'm  ashamed  of  growling; 
I  often  say  that  Tommy  and  I  do  the  grunt- 
ing for  the  whole  family." 

"I  am  sorry  we  have  made  you  so  much 
work  tonight,  Aunt  Sarah.  Let  me  help 
you,  if  I  can." 

"Oh,  you  can't  do  anything.  Men,  you 
know,  are  so  awkward.  Just  lift  that  table 
back — there,  that's  it;  and  here,  set  this  chair 
in  the  corner.  That's  what  the  Bishop  says, 
'boys  are  a  useless  lot  in  the  house ;'  I  tell 
him,  sometimes,  boys  have  to  live  anyhow." 

"Did  Rhoda  feel  angry  at  us?"  He  could 
resist  the  temptation  no  longer  to  find  out 
how  far  he  had  offended. 

"Rhoda  is  an  odd  girl.  Good,  you  know; 
but  that's  just  what  I  said  to  her,  when  she 
said  men  raised  in  the  world  was  not  what 
they  ought  to  be,  that  we  ought  to  have  the 
more  charity  for  them  then.  Good  gracious! 
if  we  were  all  weighed  in  the  balance  we'd  be 
found  wanting  a  good  deal." 

"She  thought  I  was  the  chief  offender,  then, 
did  she?" 

"Well,  you  know,  when  a  man  has  run 
away  from  a  wife — not  but  what,  as  I  told 
her,  a  man  must  leave  father  and  mother, 
wife  and  children,  for  his  religion ;  but,  you 
know,  girls  don't  stop  to  think  of  that  part 
of  it.  As  I  told  her,  even  if  it  did  kill  her 
respect  for  a  man,  she  shouldn't  be  so  free  to 
express  it.  Besides,  what  was  such  a  trifling 
thing  as  the  candy  fracas  of  tonight,  a  cause 
for  the  silly  child  saying  it  showed  her  the 
cruel  nature  of  such  a  man,  so  that  she  should 
hate  him  forever.  I  told  her  if  a  woman  liked 
a  man,  abuse  and  injustice  didn't  kill  it  all  at 
once.  But,  la!  she  just  declared,  then,  she'd 
kill  it  or  kill  herself.  She  is  such  a  girl  to 
talk.  As  for  me,  I  can't  see  no  sense  in  al- 
ways talking,  talking,  talking.  Why  can't 
we  live  like  Saints  do?    If  we  ain't  Saints  we 


ought  to  be,  and  we'd  ought  to  live  in  peace 
and  harmony  every  day  of  our  lives.  That's 
what  I  say  to  the  Bishop,  not  much  use  in  go- 
ing to  meetings  and  be  always  professing  like 
we  must  just  live  like  Saints  at  home.  Going 
up  to  bed?  Well,  I  don't  wonder  you  are 
tired — especially  of  such  frivolous  hoydens  as 
some  of  our  girls  are.  But  there,  girls  act  dif- 
ferent to  what  my  mother  allowed  her, 
girls- " 

Poor  Willard  was  obliged  to  leave  the  room 
while  the  monologue  was  in  full  force.  But 
Aunt  Sarah  was  also  ready  to  leave, 
and  on  up  the  stairs  the  gentle,  pattering 
words  rippled  relentlessly  on ;  even  at  his 
door  she  stood  still,  offering  and  answering 
remarks,  with  good-natured  tolerance  of  his 
silence,  as  oblivious  of  the  drawn,  white  face 
which  was  only  partly  turned  to  her  as  she 
was  of  his  evident  anxiety  to  escape.  With 
a  last  effort  he  turned  the  door-knob,  and,  as 
the  door  opened, Tommy's  unmistakable  snore 
set  Aunt  Sarah's  tongue  off  on  a  fresh  subject, 
which  followed  Willard  even  after  he  had  re- 
treated into  the  sheltering  darkness  of  the 
chamber. 

Once  really  alone,  he  cast  himself  prone  on 
his  bed  and  through  him  raced  and  sped  the 
very  angels  of  agony  and  despair.  He  could 
not  think,  could  not  reason — was  not  even 
aware  of  the  whole  cause  of  this  horrible  dis- 
tress. His  hands  clenched  in  his  hair,  the 
painful  sensation  consequent  thereon  relieving, 
in  some  measure,  the  pain  in  his  mind.  He 
lay  for  hours,  his  soul  dully  rebellious,  his 
body  occasionally  shaken  with  dry,  harsh  sobs. 
Like  phantom  nightmares,  visions  of  his  wife, 
whom  he  had  loved  and  still  loved  with  ten- 
der devotion,  to  whom  he  deemed  himself 
false,  and  yet — could  it  be  possible,  the  para- 
dox of  it? — true  as  the  sun  to  the  earth.  The 
girl  who  had  fallen  into  his  arms  and  his  heart 
like  a  bright,  uncertain  star — had  she  not  en- 
couraged him?  Was  she  not  a  pure,  innocent 
girl,  alike  as  ignorant  as  incapable  of  decep- 
tion? And  yet — she  despised  him.  Jeered 
at  for  his  enforced  desertion  of  his  wife,  a 
mistaken    action    adduced    as    evidence     of 
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cruelty  on  his  part.  His  sensitive  nature 
wounded  in  its  inmost  core,  he  lay  till  the 
early  morning  hours,  unconscious  of  time  or 
surroundings,  feeling  only  the  sad  struggle 
and  woe  within  him. 

About  daylight  exhausted  nature  closed  the 
weary  eyelids,  and  he  fell  into  a  heavy  but 
miserable  sleep. 

"Say,  Will!"  shouted  Tommy,  in  his  ear, 
all  unconscious  of  last  night's  stormy  ending, 
"breakfast's  ready  and  you  ain't  up,  and 
father's  done  the  chores.  Eat  too  many 
stolen  candy-sticks,  maybe?" 

From  this  child  an  added  blow  !  How  it 
struck  on  his  quivering  nerves,  as  he  awakened 
with  a  wide  sense  of  unhappiness.  The  sun- 
shine and  morning,  however,  seemed  to  re- 
store, at  least,  his  dignity  and  pride,  and  he 
answered  Tommy  with  a  sorry  attempt  at  an 
answering  jest. 

As  he  hurriedly  arose,  under  the  brisk  wordy 
shower  thrown  at  him  by  Tommy,  he  almost 
smiled  to  find  his  hands  full  of  the  soft,  black 
curls,  torn  so  ruthlessly  from  his  head  in  his 
last  night's  agony.  Ah,  well  !  His  head  and 
heart  must  learn  to  be  tougher,  he  told  him- 
self. Misguided  youth !  Not  tougher,  but 
stronger. 

The  day  dragged  wearily  away.  When  the 
evening  came  and  the  whole  family  were  as- 
sembled, the  young  man  purposely  sought  the 
side  of  Rhoda,  with  a  sort  of  a  desperate 
courage,  that  he  might  have  a  knowledge  past 
doubt  that  she  in  truth  had  changed  in  her 
feelings. 

Pretty,  proud,  offended  Rhoda  treated  him 
with  the  airs  of  an  offended  duchess.  To  a 
student  of  life,  her  very  assumptions  bespoke 
the  state  of  her  heart;  but  Willard  saw  no- 
thing below  the  haughty  glance,  heard  no- 
thing but  dislike  in  the  cold  monosylables 
vouchsafed  in  answer  to  his  several  questions. 

After  those  first  few  days  subsequent  to  the 
quarrel,  he  never  intruded  his  words  or  his 
presence  on  Rhoda.  At  intervals  he  fancied 
he  detected  a  softening  in  her  manner,  a  feel- 
ing of  repentance,  as  it  were,  for  her  former 
coldness.      However,  he  knew    it   could    only 


be  a  sickly  sort  of  pity  she  would  feel,  any- 
way, and  he  did  not  care  to  accept  cold  sym- 
pathy where  he  once  felt  he  had  known  love. 
So  the  days  and  weeks  drifted  on. 

In  the  latter  part  of  August,  one  day,  the 
Bishop  volunteered  to  go  with  him  after  the 
load  of  hay  he  intended  bringing  up.  To- 
gether they  jogged  down  the  State  Road  on 
the  hay-rack,  and,  as  always,  Willard  listened 
with  keen  pleasure  to  the  wise,  fatherly  talk 
of  the  elder  man. 

The  talk  drifted — the  Bishop  alone  knew 
how — into  the  sea  of  affections,  with  its  shoals 
of  misunderstandings,  hidden  rocks  and  reefs 
of  disappointment  and  deceit,  and  its  only 
known  chart  of  sad  experience  and  trial. 
Scarcely  intending  it,  the  young  man  confided 
to  this  true  friend  one  of  his  secret,  gnawing 
sorrows.  What  was  to  become  of  him  and 
his  life?  Because  his  wife  had  chosen  to  de- 
sert him,  must  his  life  be  forever  barren? 

"Have  you  ever  read  the  law  of  Celestial 
marriage.  Brother  Willard?"  inquired  the 
Bishop. 

"No,  sir,  I  have  not.  The  Elders,  in  an- 
swer to  my  inquiries  on  that  subject,  while  in 
the  world,  told  me  they  were  not  authorized 
to  teach  that  or  any  of  the  more  advanced 
principles  of  the  gospel;  but  that  God  would 
manifest  the  truth  to  me  in  His  own  time  and 
way.  To  be  candid,  I  have  thought  little 
about  it.  My  own  feelings  are,  perhaps, 
moulded  on  the  same  lines  as  my  prejudices, 
and  it  does  not  seem  to  me  necessary  or  right 
for  one  man  to  usurp  to  himself  the  right  to 
be  the  head  and  dictator  of  as  many  women 
as  he  chooses." 

The  Bishop  smiled. 

"Brother,  we  will  take  up  this  subject  at 
another  time.  Meanwhile,  I  advise  you," 
speaking  in  his  peculiar,  grave  way,  "to  get 
the  Doctrine  and  Covenants,  read  that  reve- 
lation, ponder  it  well  and  ask  God  to  give 
you  the  testimony  of  His  Spirit  concerning 
it." 

They  rode  along  in  silence  a  few  moments; 
then  the  Bishop  said  : 

"Sister  Sarah  is  going  to  move  down  to  the 
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new  house  next  week.  She  has  no  son,  and  I 
fear  I  can't  spare  any  of  the  boys  this  summer 
to  help  her.  Of  course,  there  will  be  a  hired 
man.  Brother  Mattison,  but  he  is  fresh  from 
Denmark,  does  not  understand  the  language 
and  will  not  be  very  competent.  I  shall  be 
back  and  forth  often;  but  I  want  someone  I 
can  trust  to  be  a  help  and  comfort  to  her. 
She  is  not  very  strong,  and  needs  a  man  to  do 
the  heaviest  work.  Now,  my  mind  has  rested 
some  on  you.  Brother  Willard ;  what  do  you 
•say?" 

How  refreshing  to  Willard's  lonely,  thirst- 
ing soul  was  this  implicit  confidence  !  With 
almost  a  quiver  in  his  voice,  he  thanked  the 
good  Bishop  and  accepted  the  offer. 

Thus  it  was  settled.  In  the  peaceful,  quiet 
farmhouse,  with  kind,  thoughtful  Aunt  Sarah, 
Willard  settled  down  to  something  which,  if 
it  might  be  termed  dull  peace,  was  better  than 
stormy  unrest. 

[TO   BE  CONTINUED.] 


A   SEVERE  ORDEAL. 


TN  A  crowded  city  street,  late  in  the  after- 
1  noon  of  a  November  day,  a  sudden  con- 
fusion was  seen,  caused  by  some  accident 
which  few  seemed  to  understand.  Heavy 
teams  were  stopped  abruptly  in  the  way,  the 
omnibus  horses  were  reined  violently  back 
npon  their  haunches,  tongues  and  thills  col- 
lided, wheels  interlocked,  and  all  moving 
things  threatened  to  mix  themselves  in  a 
Tegular  street  jam. 

Into  the  thickest  of  the  tumult  of  struggling 
horses,  and  clashing  wagons,  and  shouting 
drivers,  several  of  the  stoutest  pedestrians 
eagerly  forced  their  way,  and  soon  returned, 
bearing  in  their  arms  the  limp  and  helpless 
form  of  a  boy,  who  had  been  knocked  down 
and  trampled  upon  by  the  heels  of  carriage 
horses. 

The  men  carried  their  burden  into  the  store 
of  a  druggist  near  by,  and  then  closed  the 
door  in    the   face   of  the   gaping    multitude. 


But  a  moment  later  the  horses  that  had  done 
the  mischief  drew  up  in  front  of  the  store, 
and  from  the  carriage  a  young  man  of  about 
twenty  years,  attired  in  a  semi-military  dress, 
descended  from  the  carriage.  He  pushed 
through  the  crowd  and  rapped  upon  the  door 
with  the  air  of  one  who  expected  to  be 
obeyed.  After  a  brief  parley  with  persons  in- 
side, he  was  admitted  with  some  little  show 
of  haste. 

The  bystanders  hung  about  for  some  time, 
as  crowds  always  will  under  such  circum- 
stances, gaping  and  staring  at  the  closed  shop 
front,  and  then  they  began  to  fall  away.  The 
few  who  lingered  saw,  half  an  hour  later,  the 
door  open  and  four  men  came  out  with  the 
pale-faced  boy  in  their  arms  and  placed  him  on 
one  of  the  broad  seats  of  the  fine  carriage. 
They  saw  the  young  military  gentleman  and  a 
physician  place  themselves  upon  the  opposite 
seat  and  speak  to  the  coachman,  who  at  once 
turned  the  horses  and  drove  rapidly  away  in 
the  direction  of  one  the  most  unfashionable 
and  unclean  parts  of  the  city.  As  the  car- 
riage disappeared  the  druggist  once  more 
pulled  up  his  curtains,  and  the  curious  look- 
ers-on in  the  street  went  their  ways. 

The  two  great  horses  stepped  swiftly  along 
the  pavement,  turning  several  corners  and,  at 
last,  in  the  early  dark,  just  as  the  lamp- 
lighters were  lighting  the  street  lanterns,  they 
stopped  before  a  large  tenement  house.  The 
unusual  sight  of  such  a  fine  equipage  attracted 
instantly  a  wondering  group  of  ragged  chil- 
dren. The  physician  descended  and  asked 
if  any  of  them  knew  where  "Mrs.  Lane" 
lived. 

"Yessir,"  piped  nearly  all  the  little  voices, 
"right  in  there." 

And  the  small  flock  ran  on  ahead  across  the 
sidewalk  to  point  out  the  door,  as  if  it  were 
not  gaping  wide  and  had  never  been  shut 
since  the  house  had  been  built. 

"She's  three  pair  back,  sir!"  cried  out 
several  of  the  urchins. 

"Ah,  thanks!"  said  the  doctor,  and  he 
i  went  on  up  the  staircase  in  the  dark,  feeling 
his  way  at  every  step. 
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It  was  not  long  before  the  little  people  in 
the  street  got  at  the  truth  of  the  matter,  for 
the  gentleman  in  the  carriage  answered  a  few 
of  the  questions  that  were  put  to  him,  and 
their  great  grief  seemed  to  spread  throughout 
the  ragged  company. 

"Shure,"  said  one  small  voice;  "shure  it's 
Billum  Lane,  and  he's  had  his  ribs  broke  in 
two." 

From  another — a  girl's  voice — 

"O,  that's  /^^  bad!  for  what' 11  his  mother 
do  without  his  wages?" 

Then  another — 

"Just  hear  him  groanin'  in  there,  will  yer! 
Say,  Billy,  does  it  hurt  much?" 

And  the  compassionate  young  gentleman 
thrust  his  head  in  at  the  carriage  window. 
Presently  he  drew  it  back,  saying — 

"He  can't  speak  a  word,  and  the  gintleman 
says  he  won't  be  out  again  for  months." 

Then  the  anxious  little  heads  got  together 
and  gossipped  over  their  friend's  mishap,  un- 
mindful of  the  night  and  the  chilly  wind. 

A  moment  later  the  physician  came  back, 
accompanied  by  the  weeping  and  frightened 
mother,  who  was  with  difficulty  restrained 
from  throwing  herself  bodily  upon  the  maimed 
figure  of  her  boy. 

"It  will  not  do  to  attempt  to  nurse  him 
there,"  whispered  the  physician  to  the  young 
gentleman,  "for  it  is  a  close,  unwholesome 
place,  and  there  are  no  conveniences  any- 
where about.  I  think  we  had  better  go  to  the 
hospital." 

"No,  we  will  take  him  to  our  house,"  re- 
plied the  young  man.  "We  can  manage  his 
case  properly  there." 

"But  it  will  cause  you  great  trouble." 

"Well,  it  is  all  my  fault,  and  it  is  no  more 
than  right  that  I  should  take  some  trouble 
when  I  have  made  so  much,"  replied  the 
other,  with  a  glance  at  the  still  agitated 
woman,  who,  kneeling  upon  the  floor  of  the 
carriage,  was  pouring  forth  the  most  painful 
lamentations. 

"You  are  very  kind,  sir,"  said  the  physi- 
cian in  a  low  voice;  and  without  more  delay 


the    young   man    bade    his    coachman    drive 
home. 

A  month  later,  before  a  blazing  coal  fire  in 
a  luxurious  chamber,  sat  side  by  side  the  in- 
jured boy  and  his  youthful  host.  The  former 
had  nearly  recovered,  but  looked  fearfully 
thin  and  pale  as  he  leaned  back  on  the  soft 
pillows.  The  other,  handsome  and  full  of 
health,  gazed  at  him  with  compassion  in  his 
eyes,  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  with  a  certain 
cheerfulness. 

"So  you're  a  printer's  boy,  are  you,  Billy?"' 

"Yes,  sir." 

"And"  you  are  anxious  to  go  back  to  your 
work  again,  I  suppose?  Isn't  it  rather  dirty 
business,  though?" 

"Yes,  sir;  you  get  pretty  black  sometimes. 
But  I  can  earn  six  dollars  a  week — more  than 
any  other  boy  there." 

"Six  dollars  a  week?  Whew!"  and  the 
young  gentleman  leaned  back  in  mock  as- 
tonishment. 

Then  followed  a  pause,  occupied  by  the 
invalid  in  silent  contemplation  of  the  hand- 
some face  opposite.  He  had  long  been  pro- 
foundly curious  about  the  gilt  buttons  which 
decorated  the  young  gentleman's  clothing, 
and  he  had  wondered  at  times  if  his  hero  had 
ever  been  in  war.  He  had  even  pictured  to 
himself  many  battle  scenes  in  which  this  sup- 
posed young  warrior  had  wrought  valiant 
deeds.      So  this  question  came  naturally — 

"Are  you  in  the  army,  sir?" 

"Army?"  cried  the  other,  with  a  burst  of 
laughter;  "Army?  In  the  army?  Well, 
that  is  amusing  !  No,  no  !  I'm  too 
precious  to  the  family.  They  wouldn't 
let  me  show  myself  to  an  enemy ;  but 
to  console  me  they  send  me  to  a  military 
academy,  where  we  play  with  guns  without 
powder,  and  camp  out  when  the  weather  is 
mild.  You  notice  these  brass  buttons,  I  sup- 
pose?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"They  look  fierce,  don't  they?  They  make 
you  say,  'Hello!  there's  an  officer  from  the 
front!'  and  you  guess  that  I'm  a  great  man, 
eh?" 
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"Y-yes,  sir,"  replied  the  other,  timidly, 
"I  i/id  think  so." 

"Well,  you're  mistaken;  badly  mistaken. 
I  don't  think  I've  the  courage  of  a  fly.  I 
used  to  be  brave,  but,  in  one  way  or  the 
other,  I'm  afraid  I've  got  entirely  over  it. 
I'm  in  a  fright  at  this  very  moment." 

"Fright,  sir?  At  what?"  said  Billy,  look- 
ing round  apprehensively. 

O,  it's  nothing  of  that  kind!"  and  the 
young  man  laughed  again. 

"It's  an  examination  for  the  junior  class  at 
the  academy.  I've  been  'plucked'  once,  and 
I'm  tolerably  sure  that  I  shall  meet  the  same 
fate  again  this  year." 

"Plucked,  sir  ?"  ventured  Billy  in  a  half 
whisper. 

"Yes,  plucked.  Don't  you  know  what  that 
means?  It  means  that  if  you  don't  answer  a 
certain  proportion  of  printed  questions  about 
your  studies  correctly,  on  a  certain  day,  you 
won't  be  allowed  to  go  into  the  next  class 
ahead,  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  pull  out 
your  wing  feathers  (figuratively  speaking), 
and  make  you  hop  around  in  the  same  place 
for  another  year.  Then  they  let  you  try 
again.      See?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Well,  then,  I've  been  plucked  once,  and 
I  don't  care  to  be  again." 

"Do  you  really  think  you  will  be,  sir?"  in- 
quired the  other,  with  solicitude. 

The  young  gentleman  leaned  forward  and 
pounded  the  coals  with  the  poker  for  a  mo- 
ment in  silence.  Then  he  threw  himself 
suddenly  back  in  his  chair  and,  half  laughing, 
replied — 

"I  can't  tell;  I  may  be;  I  must  say  it  looks 
that  way  now.  I  suppose  there'll  be  a  fright- 
ful howl  all  through  the  family  at  my  stupid- 
ity; but  it'll  be  their  own  fault.  Naturally 
I'm  no  student  and  they  shouldn't  have  put 
me  where  I  could  run  such  risks.  It'll  be 
rather  hard  on  the  old  folks,  especially.  I'd 
give  a  thousand  dollars  if  I  could  only  get  a 
squint  at  the  examination  papers  in  advance. 
I'd  post  up,  you  see,  and  come  out  with  colors 
flying  and  drums  beating. 


This  was  said  in  a  tone  that  was  hardly 
earnest,  yet  there  was  a  trace  of  desperation 
in  the  words  that  seemed  to  make  them  mean 
inore  than  mere  careless  banter. 

Billy  but  dimly  comprehended  his  com- 
panion. His  mind  was  prepossessed  with  the 
idea  and  mystery  of  the  "military,"  a  fetish 
to  which  every  boy  bows,  and  he  had  on  the 
tip  of  his  tongue  a  thousand  questions  which 
he  burned  to  ask. 

He  ventured  one:  "What  are  the  letters  on 
your  buttons,  sir?" 

"Letters?"said  the  other,  fingering  those 
on  his  waist  with  a  careless  contempt,  "which 
represent  the  name  of  our  college." 

"There  was  a  gentleman  in  our  office  last 
April  that  had  buttons  just  like  those  all  over 
him!"  cried  Billy  with  eagerness,  a  little 
proud  to  give  some  information  in  his  turn. 

Was  there?"  returned  the  young  gentleman, 
half  absently.  But  in  another  second  he 
cried,  with  a  sudden  start,  "Was  there,  though? 
What,  in  your  printing  office?  Was  he  a 
gray-haired  man,  with  his  whiskers  cropped 
close,  and  who  carried  himself  like  a  frozen 
ramrod?" 

"Yes,  sir!  yes,  sir!  And  he  spoke  in  a 
loud,  s,harp  voice  that  made  all  the  fellows 
turn  round  from  their  cases.  He  came  up  to 
my  machine,  and  I  heard  him  ask  the  old 
man" — 

"Who?" 

"The  old  man — the  boss." 

"The  boss.     Well,  well!  go  on!" 

"I  heard  him  ask  if  I  was  honest." 

"Well,  and  what  did  the  boss  say  to  that?" 

"O,  not  much,  sir;  he  never  says  a  great 
deal.     And  then" — 

"No,  no  !  but  what  did  he  say  ?  Tell  me  ; 
you  shouldn't  be  backward  about  such  things. 
Come,  out  with  it." 

Billy  blushed  and  replied,  "He  said,  'As 
honest  as  the  days  are  long.'  " 

"Whew!"  ejaculated  the  other,  with  a  satiri- 
cal smile,  and  he  fell  once  more  to  beating 
the  coals  with  the  poker. 

"As  honest  as  the  days  are  long" — that 
meant  irreproachably  and  immovably  faithful; 
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also  that  others  knew  he  was  faithful.  It 
must  require  no  little  hardihood  to  attempt  to 
make  such  a  bo)'  violate  his  trust. 

Young  Gordon  was  one  of  those  who, 
afraid  of  discomfiture  himself,  and  sensitive  to 
the  good  opinion  of  his  friends,  would  do  al- 
most anything  to  secure  success.  In  his  be- 
lief, "the  end  justified  the  means" — often- 
times, at  least.  Just  now  his  standing  in  the 
academy  was  an  object  with  him  for  his  own 
and  for  others'  sakes.  If  he  convinced  him- 
self that  this  was  all-important,  he  was  not  one 
to  be  over-particular  about  the  way  he  secured 
it. 

If  he  should  fail  in  the  coming  examination 
he  knew  that  a  lasting  discredit  would  rest 
upon  him,  and  that  his  trusting  parents  and 
his  multitude  of  friends  would  feel  that  he 
was  a  dunce,  who  was  fitter  to  be  a  common 
laborer  than  to  hold  any  position  of  responsi- 
bility. He  shrank  from  the  ridicule  that  he 
knew  would  greet  him  among  his  acquaint- 
ances at  the  news  of  his  second  "plucking." 

Truly  it  was  bitter  enough  to  contemplate, 
and  he  had  brought  it  on  himself  by  his  own 
indolent  carelessness.  But  why  need  it  all  be? 
Was  there  not  a  way  now  to  prevent  the 
miserable  consequences?  And  here,  almost 
at  the  last  moment,  too  weak  to  face  the  self- 
caused  danger,  young  Gordon  permitted  his 
mind  to  entertain  a  vile  temptation. 

The  boy  whose  affections  he  had  won  by 
his  kindness  had,  perhaps,  the  power  to  pro- 
cure him  at  least  a  proof-sheet  of  the  examina- 
tion papers,  and  thus  enable  him  to  prepare 
himself  on  the  questions  of  the  coming  trial. 
He  had  readily  conjectured  that  the  errand  of 
the  janitor  of  the  academy  to  the  printing 
office  had  reference  to  the  examination  papers, 
inasmuch  as  this  had  been  the  duty  of  the 
same  person  on  previous  occasions. 

Gordon  sat  arguing  the  matter  with  himself 
till  he  made  wrong  seem  right;  and  having 
silenced  his  scruples,  he  turned  to  contemplate 
the  boy  who  was  "honest  as  the  days  are 
long." 

He  beheld  him  pale,  weak,  poor,  grateful 


beyond  expression,  and  eager,  anxious  to 
perform  some  act  of  recompense. 

To  increase  this  feeling  of  debt  Gordon 
caused  some  coal  and  some  other  comforts  to  be 
sent  to  Billy's  poor  home,  the  dingy  room  in 
the  tenement  house,  and  his  mother  brought 
the  news  of  it  to  him  with  a  heart  overflowing 
with  thankfulness. 

Then  in  a  day  or  two  Gordon  came  again 
and  sat  down  beside  the  convalescent,  with  a 
hardened  conscience  but  a  gentle  voice. 

"Well,  Billy,  so  you  are  going  back  to  work 
on  Monday?" 

"Yes,  jir." 

"Will  you  do  a  favor  for  me?" 

"A  favor  for  you,  sir,!"  cried  the  boy, 
eagerly.  "O,  if  you  would  only  show,  me 
how  I  could!  I  believe  I  would  do  anything 
for  you,  sir.  I  never  spoke  to  anyone  like 
you  before,  and" — 

"That'll  do,  Billy;  hold  hard!  I  want  you 
to  get  me  a  copy  or  a  proof  of  the  examina- 
tion papers  that  the  gentleman  you  saw  in  the 
printing  office  will  probably  order  next  weelf. 
I  want  you  to  bring  them  to  me  on  Saturday 
night." 

Had  the  speaker  breathed  blue  fire,  the  boy 
whom  he  addressed  could  hardly  have  been 
more  astounded.  He  stared  for  a  few  seconds 
in  utter  silence,  hoping  that,  some  look  or 
laugh  of  Gordon's  would  relieve  his  bewilder- 
ment. But  the  young  man  sat  without  a 
smile,  cooly  waiting  his  answer. 

'Get  a  copy  of  the  questions  for  you,  did 
you  say,  sir?"  asked  Billy,  in  a  constrained 
voice,  half  expecting  to  be  told  that  he  had 
misunderstood. 

"Yes,"  returned  the  other,  the  lines  of  his 
face  hardening;  "that  is  what  I  said;  and 
bring  it  to  me  on  Saturday  night  about 
eight." 

"But,   sir" — began  the  other,  desperately. 

Gordon  rose  and  looked  at  the  boy,  his 
eyes  glowing  with  feigned  or  real  anger. 
Billy,  with  his  hands  pressed  over  his  face, 
tried  to  fancy  that  it  was  all  untrue;  that  it 
was  only  ap  extravagant  joke.  But  when  he 
realized  the  force  and  meaning  of  the  demand 
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his  distress  was  extreme.  To  whom  could  he 
appeal?  In  all  the  wide  world,  no  one. 
What  could  be  done  to  avoid  obedience? 
Among  the  countless  artifices  which  his  in- 
genuity invented,  not  one  would  apply.  He 
must  bow  to  the  strong  compulsion  that  had 
been  put  upon  him.     He  saw  no  escape. 

He  returned  to  the  office  Monday,  and  to 
his  case,  but  ah,  with  how  sad  a  countenance! 
Everybody,  from  the  foreman  down  to  the 
porter,  heartily  welcomed  him  back;  but  his 
heart  was  heavy,  and  his  tongue  was  tied.  He 
could  only  look  with  half  earnestness  into  the 
faces  of  his  friends,  and  he  felt  like  a  traitor 
in  the  midst  of  the  noisy  bustle  that  he  used 
to  love  so  well. 

Thursday  [^came.  The  time  for  the  com- 
mittal of  his  theft  drew  near.  He  did  his 
work  mechanically,  and  he  did  it  poorly. 
This  brought  him  a  reprimand  from  the  fore- 
man. All  the  shop  heard  it  and  all  looked  at 
each  other,  while  the  culprit,  striving  hard  to 
keep  back  the  unmanly  tears,  bent  his  head 
low  over  his  composing  stick. 

Friday  came.  It  seemed  as  if  the  examina- 
tion papers  of  the  academy  were  placed  in  his 
way  by  some  evil  influence.  The  sheets 
haunted  him  like  ghosts.  Turn  where  he 
would,  they  spread  out  before  his  eyes  as 
if  to  tempt  him.  His  anxiety  made  him  ill 
again.  He  grew  pale  and  languid,  and  when 
he  walked  he  shrank  along  as  if  afraid,  or 
chilled  with  cold. 

On  Saturday  morning  the  office  boy 
brought  him  a  letter.  A  letter!  He  had 
never  received  one  before.  He  opened  it 
with  trembling  fingers.  Enclosed  was  a  sheet 
of  paper,  whereon  was  written  with  a  bold 
hand — 

"Be  as  honest  as  the  days  are  long." 

Later  in  the  day  a  storm  of  snow  came  on, 
and  the  heavens  were  dark  at  an  early  hour. 
After  nightfall  the  wind  aro.se  and  swejit  down 
the  streets  in  bleak  and  bitter  gusts.  At  eight 
o'clock  Gordon  was  in  his  room  awaiting  the 
coming  of  Billy. 

"Aha,  so   you're  on    hand,  my  fine  young 


friend!"  he  exclaimed  as  Billy  was  ushered  in 
by  the  servant. 

"Yes  sir — I'm  here.  I  was  determined  I 
would  meet  you,  but  I've  come  to  tell  you 
that  I  can't  do  it." 

"Can't  do  it!  What  do  you  mean?"  de- 
manded the  other. 

"I  mean  I  won't  steal  the  papers.  I  might 
have  done  it  a  dozen  times  today,  but  I 
couldn't  and  be  honest." 

"I'd  like  to  know,  boy,  if  this  is  the  kind 
of  trick  you  meant  to  play  me  all  the  time? 
Is  this  the  way  you  pay  off  your  friends?" 

"No,  sir.  I  intended  to  get  the  papers  for 
you,  but  now  I  won't.  I  never  stole  or 
cheated,  and  I  never  will.  I  had  made  up 
my  mind  to  do  it,  because  you  wanted  me  to; 
but  since  then  I've  found  out  that  it's  harder 
to  steal  than  'twould  be  to  have  you  hate  me. 
I  shan't  do  it,  and  you  can't  make  me." 

Here  the  boy's  voice  rose  to  a  high  pitch, 
and  his  head  seemed  to  lift  itself  an  inch  taller 
over  his  small  shoulders. 

"I  know,"  continued  he,  "that  you've 
given  mother  and  me  a  great  many  good 
things,  but  if  you'll  ask  your  man,  you'll  find 
out  that  most  of  'em  have  been  sent  back  to 
you  this  very  day.  I  couldn't  keep  'em  when 
I  found  out  the  price  you  wanted  me  to  pay. 
I  thought  you  took  care  of  me  because  you 
were  sorry  for  me,  and  because  you  had  a 
good  heart;  but  now  that  I've  found  you  out, 
I  just  say  that  my  honesty  has  got  a  bigger 
price,  sir!" 

Little  Billy's  resolute  indignation  made  him 
sublime.  The  frail-bodied  boy  standing  there 
defending  liis  own  fidelity,  his  bare,  small 
hands  thrust  out  of  liis  poor  coat  sleeves  and 
clenched  with  the  earnestness  of  his  protest, 
was  a  pi(  ture  to  shame  weaker  virtue  any- 
where. 

"I  ain't  a  man,  sir,  and  I  ain't  strong,  any- 
way, and  so  I'm  going  to  hold  on  to  all  I've 
got.  This  morning  I  got  a  letter  from  some- 
body, and  it  just  jnit  be  back  on  tlie  right 
track  again.  I  haven't  forgotten  the  kind 
things  you've  done,  and  I  sliall  always  try  to 
tiiink  vou    did  'em    before  it    came  into  your 
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head  to  hire  me  to  do  a  wicked  thing.  I 
wanted  to  do  something  to  thank  you,  but  I 
wouldn't  let  you  spoil  me  to  do  it.  You'll 
think  I  am  mean  not  to  help  you,  but  I'd  be 
meaner  to  myself  and  to  my  mother  if  I  paid 
you  off  by  turning  thief  and  rascal." 

Billy's  lip  began  to  quiver,  and  the  tremor 
of  his  excitement  and  the  chill  of  the  cold 
shook  him  from  head  to  foot.  His  noble 
mind  could  not  falter,  but  its  righteous  pas- 
sion was  too  much  for  his  thin  frame.  Gor- 
don waited  a  moment,  as  if  to  permit  him  to  '■ 
go  on  if  he  had  more  to  say.  Then  he 
cried — 

"Well  said,  my  little  friend!  You've  done 
grandly!  I've  played  a  desperate  game  in 
putting  you  up  to  this  business,  and  deserve 
to  be  whipped  for  it.  But  see,  I've  turned 
over  a  new  leaf,  too." 

"What,  sir!"  exclaimed  the  boy  in  great 
perplexity. 

"You   said  that  you  received  a  letter  this 
morning.     Do  you  remember  that  the  ink  with 
which  the  address  was  written  was  blue,  while 
that  of  the  message  was  black?" 
"Y-yes,  sir." 

"You  see,  then,  that  I  know  something 
about  it." 

"Did  you  write  it,  sir?" 
"Yes." 

Then   there  was  yet  another  pause.     Then 
the  boy   cried    in  a   trembling   voice,    "Ah, 
then,  it  was  yciu  that  saved  me  from" — 
"But  I  tempted  yo\i,  also." 
"But  you  were  ever  so  good  to  me." 
"You  forget  that  I  was  the  cause  of  break- 
ing your  bones.     It  was   no   more  than   fair 
that  I  should  see  you  taken  care  of." 

"O,  but  that's  not  it,  after  all!"  cried  the 
boy,  fervidly.      "It's — it's" — 

Billy  shivered,  choked  and  burst  into  tears. 
Gordon  stooped  down  quickly  and  seizing 
him  in  his  arms  laid  him  on  the  sofa.  The 
sensitive  child  was  completely  overcome,  and 
it  was  not  until  the  night  was  far  advanced 
that  he  recovered  his  strength  again.  When 
he  aroused  he  found  Gordon  sitting  close  be- 
side him. 


"Will  you  be  a  friend  to  one  who  is  about 

to  be  disgraced?"  asked  the  young  man  with 
a  smile. 

Billy  turned  upon  him  a  face  glowing  with 
all  the  old  fondness  and  admiration.  His 
young  heart  leaped  up  only  too  gladly,  and 
he  timidly  placed  his  slender  hand  in  the 
broad,  strong  palm  of  his  hero. 

Thus  did  events  bring  the  pair  closer  to- 
gether. The  difference  in  position  and  in 
age  did  not  prevent  Gordon  from  finding  in 
the  clear-hearted  boy  much  that  seemed  to 
support  and  stimulate  his  often-lagging 
morality.  He  suffered  at  the  examination  as 
he  expected  to,  and  was  dropped  from  the 
rolls  of  the  academy.  But  he  accepted  this 
as  justly  deserved,  and  received  the  reproaches 
of  his  friends  without  a  word  of  defence.  He 
could  even  witness  the  sorrow  of  his  mother 
with  somewhat  less  of  pain,  being  conscious 
that,  notwithstanding  his  failure,  he  had 
acted  honorably  under  bitter  temptation. 

/.  A.  H. 


EARLY    GUIDANCE. 

An  Essay,  Read  Before  the  Sunday  School  Union 

of  Salt  Lake  Stake,  by  Emily  Hillam,  of 

the  Tenth  Ward  School. 


MY  OBJECT  in  writing  upon  this  subject 
is  to  show  to  the  teachers  who  are  here 
assembled  the  great  necessity  of  properly  de- 
veloping the  "infant  mind;"  to  show  the 
necessity  of  planting  good  seed  in  new,  rich 
ground,  which  has,  as  yet,  accumulated  no 
weeds,  and  is,  as  it  were,  just  ready  for  man 
to  till. 

For  this  purpose  I  shall  paint  short  "  pen- 
pictures"  of  the  early  lives  of  some  of  the 
noted  personages  of  the  world,  and  endeavor 
thereby  to  show  that  "whatever  degree  of  ex- 
cellence or  skill  they  attained  to  was  not  the 
result  of  accident,  but  the  culmination  of  the 
training"  which  they  had  previously  received. 

In  the  literary  field  Shakespeare  is  acknowl- 
edged as  the  greatest  light.     His  plays  have  a 
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"world-wide"  celebrity,  and  are  said  to  treat 
on  every  theme  known  to  man.  His  crea- 
tions are  realistic,  and  his  thoughts  are  clothed 
in  clear,  expressive  language.  It  is  said  he 
could  "out  love"  the  best  lover,  and  display 
more  passion  than  the  most  passionate;  but 
those  who  think  that  his  ability  to  portray 
human  nature  was  entirely  a  gift  or  the  result 
of  an  accident,  are  mistaken,  though,  so  far 
as  we  know,  Shakespeare  was  not  "college 
bred,"  yet,  in  early  manhood,  his  surround- 
ings became  such  as  would  naturally  tend  to 
develop  the  "latent  talent"  which  he  after- 
ward displayed.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two 
Shakespeare  went  to  London,  and,  shortly 
afterwards,  was  engaged  to  copy  plays  and 
arrange  parts  in  the  same.  Thus  employed, 
he  laid  the  foundation  upon  which  he  after- 
ward reared  such  a  mighty  structure. 

Napoleon  Bonaparte,  the  emperor  of  the 
French,  stands  forth  conspicuously  prominent 
as  one  of  the  greatest  military  commanders  of 
modern  times.  His  achievements  were  both 
startling  and  brilliant,  for,  apparently,  he 
overturned  thrones  as  easily  as  we  would  up- 
set an  ordinary  chair,  and  used  kings'  crowns, 
so  to  speak,  as  footballs.  That  he  defeated 
large  armies  with  a  force  numbering  only  one- 
half  the  number  of  men  as  that  of  his  enemy 
only  serves  to  show  how  skilled  he  was  in  the 
science  of  arms  and  of  military  tatics.  Does 
any  one  think  that  an  ignoramus  could  have 
performed  what  this  Napoleon  did?  If  so  let 
such  a  one  be  undeceived.  Napoleon's  child- 
hood witnessed  scenes  of  turmoil  and  strife. 
As  soon  as  he  was  old  enough  he  was  placed 
in  a  military  school,  on  leaving  which  he  was 
called  almost  immediately  into  active  service 
in  helping  to  drive  the  Britons  from  the 
shores  of  France.  His  success  here,  and  the 
grander  victories  which  he  afterward  gained, 
demonstrate  to  us  how  thorough  had  been  his 
early  training. 

Joseph,  of  Bible  fame,  who  was  sold  into 
Egypt  is  justly  celebrated  for  his  virtues,  for 
the  nobleness  and  integrity  of  his  nature. 
Do  you  suppose  he  would  have  manifested 
those  attributes  if  he  had  been  cradled  among 


thieves,  among  men  and  women  of  vile  re- 
pute? Do  you  think  he  would  have  rejected 
the  advances  of  the  wife  of  Potiphar  if  he  had 
been  raised  among  licentious  beings  and 
never  been  taught  anything  better?  Verily, 
no.  Joseph  received  his  teachings  from  the 
lips  of  his  father  who,  in  turn,  received  them 
from  God.  Joseph's  traits  of  character  were 
greater  than  those  of  either  Napoleon  or 
Shakespeare  for  he  overcame  himself  and  be- 
come  greater  than    "He  that  taketh  a  city." 

That  all  great  achievements  are  the  result 
of  education,  has  been  demonstrated  in  our 
day.  God  saw  the  necessity  of  educating  a 
prophet  to  bring  forth  the  gospel  in  this  dis- 
pensation, and  sent  the  angel  Moroni  to  teach 
Joseph  Smith  the  principles  enunciated  by 
the  Savior  and  the  first  apostles.  To  imagine 
that  Joseph,  in  and  of  himself,  could  have 
conceived  of  the  principles  of  Mormonism, 
and  have  taught  them  as  he  did  is  folly.  Such 
light  could  come  from  but  one  source,  the 
fountain-head  of  which  is  God. 

Joseph's  successor — the  Prophet  Brigham 
Young — upon  one  occasion  confessed  that 
what  he  was  Mormonism  had  made  him.  In 
other  words,  the  mighty  deeds  which  he 
wrought  were  not  the  result  of  accident,  but 
the  outcome  of  the  early  training  which  he 
received  in  the  principles  of  the  gospel  of 
Christ.  The  same  may  be  said  of  many  of 
our  brethren  who  stand  as  leaders  before  us 
today.  They  were  taught  truth  in  their  child- 
hood, and  the  seed  planted  has  become  a  tree 
that  yields  forth  fruit  delicious  to  the  taste 
and  wholesome  to  the  body.  As  wheat  plant- 
ed in  the  ground  yields  forth  wheat,  so  truth 
planted  in  the  mind  brings  forth  truth. 

Parents  and  teachers,  when  a  jilant  is  placed 
in  your  hands  for  care,  nurture  it  with  all 
tenderness  and  see  that  the  "earth"  from 
which  it  draws  its  life  is  free  from  impurities, 
that  the  plant  may  thrive  and  yield  nothing 
but  the  good  and  the  beautiful. 


No    .MAN  ever  thought    too    highly   of  his 
nature  or  too  meanly  of  himself. 
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1^^^ 


How  to   Preach. 


IB  HE  Lord  Jesus,  in  giving  His  charge 
to  His  Apostles  when  He  was  about  to 
send  them  out  to  preach  the  gospel, 
said  to  them  :  "But  when  they  deliver  you 
up,  take  no  thought  how  or  what  ye  shall 
speak,  for  it  shall  be  given  you  in  that  same 
hour  what  ye  shall  speak ;  for  it  is  not  ye  that 
speak,  but  the  Spirit  of  your  Father  which 
speaketh  in  you." 

In  a  revelation  which  the  Lord  gave  to  His 
Prophet  Joseph  concerning  the  mission  of  the 
Elders  to  the  nations,  He  used  very  similar 
language  concerning  the  course  to  be  taken 
by  His  servants  in  these  days.      He  said  : 

"  Neither  take  ve  thought  beforehand  what  ye  shall 
say,  but  treasure  up  in  your  minds  continually  the  words 
of  life,  and  it  shall  be  given  you  in  the  very  hour  that 
portion  which  shall  be  meted  out  unto  every  man." 

Acting  upon  this  instruction,  the  faithful 
and  most  successful  Elders  in  the  ministry 
have  "refrained  from  taking  thought  before- 
hand what  they  should  say  to  congregations 
unto  whom  they  declared  the  gospel.  There 
have  been  occasional  instances  in  the  expe- 
rience of  the  Elders  where  they  have  departed 
from  these  instructions,  and  have  taken 
thought  beforehand  as  to  what  they  would  say 
in  their  discourses  to  the  people;  but  v^fe  only 
repeat  the  universal  result  which  has  followed 
such  attempts  when  we  say  that  on  such  occa- 
sions the  Elders  were  confused,  embarrassed 
and  felt  that  they  had  not  the  spirit  to  speak 
to  the  people. 

It  is  right  that  the  Elders  "should  treasure 
up  in  their  minds  continually  the  words  of 
life."  It  is  proper  that  they  should  ponder 
upon  the  things  of  the  kingdom  and  the  prin- 


ciples of  life  and  salvation.  They  should 
store  their  minds  with  all  knowledge,  for  the 
Lord  has,  in  several  revelations,  given  com- 
mands to  this  effect.  It  is  evident  that  it  is 
His  wish  that  His  servants  should  be  fully  in- 
formed concerning  principle,  doctrine,  the 
laws  of  the  gospel,  and  all  things  that  pertain 
unto  the  kingdom  of  God;  and  also  that  they 
"should  obtain  a  knowledge  of  history,  and 
of  countries,  and  of  kingdoms,  and  of  the 
laws  of  God  and  man." 

In  bestowing  time  and  thought  in  studying 
the  principles  of  intelligence  and  truth,  the 
Elders  obey  the  command  of  God.  It  is  evi- 
dent, however,  the  Lord  designs  that  His  ser- 
vants should  trust  in  Him  to  give  them  His 
Spirit  to  bring  forth  the  principles  and  in- 
structions best  adapted  to  the  condition  of 
the  people  whom  they  address.  No  man,  by 
his  own  wisdom  and  knowledge,  can  judge 
correctly  concerning  the  spiritual  wants  of 
his  fellow-man.  It  is  the  Lord  alone  who 
knows  the  hearts  of  His  children,  and  when 
His  Elders  stand  up  before  a  congregation 
and  put  their  trust  in  Him,  He  will,  through 
His  Holy  Spirit,  suggest  to  them  and  lead 
their  minds  to  speak  upon  those  points  of 
doctrine,  and  to  give  that  counsel,  that  shall 
be  best  adapted  to  the  condition  of  the  lis- 
teners. 

The  Elders  who  have  been  most  successful 
in  winning  souls  for  Christ  have  been  men 
who  have  taken  this  course,  while  those  who 
have  arranged  their  discourses  beforehand  and 
have  prepared  themselves  so  as  to  deliver 
flowery  and  attractive  sermons  have  not 
reached  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  have 
not  gathered  many  souls  as  the  fruits  of  their 
preaching.  It  is  the  Spirit  of  God  that 
reaches  the  hearts  of  the  honest.  A  few 
words,  accompanied  by  that  Spirit,  though 
they  may  be  awkwardly  expressed,  will  have 
more  effect  upon  the  people  than  the  most 
eloquent  discourses,  which  are  not  sealed  up- 
on the  hearts  of  the  listeners  by  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

The  entire  history  of  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel  by  the  Elders  of  this  Church  establishes 
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the  truth  of  this  statement.  It  has  very  fre- 
quently been  the  case  that  illiterate  Elders, 
destitute  of  many  qualifications  as  public 
speakers,  but  who  have  spoken  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Spirit  of  God,  have  been  very 
mighty  in  gathering  souls  into  the  Church, 
while  more  eloquent  and  learned  Elders  have 
not  been  the  means  of  bringing  so  many 
people  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth. 

Undoubtedly  the  Lord  knows  that  which  is 
best  for  His  Elders  and  people.  It  is  for 
Him  to  dictate  how  His  gospel  shall  be 
preached,  and  His  Elders  have  no  right  to 
depart  from  His  instructions  upon  this  point. 

We  have  noticed  a  growing  tendency,  we 
have  thought,  on  the  part  of  some  of  our 
young  men,  at  certain  young  men's  meetings, 
to  write  the  subject  upon  which  they  were 
asked  to  speak  and  deliver  that  which  they 
had  to  say  either  from  written  manuscripts  or 
from  "heads"  they  had  prepared.  It  has 
been  with  a  feeling  of  great  regret  we  have 
witnessed  this  inclination;  for  it  is  not  a  wise 
course  for  our  young  men  to  pursue.  If  any- 
one desires  to  be  a  successful  public  speaker, 
he  will  not  train  himself  in  this  manner.  The 
experience  of  all  men  who  have  had  any 
knowledge  of  or  practice  in  public  speaking 
is  that  the  man  who  is  trained  to  speak  ex- 
temporaneously is  a  far  more  ready  and  effec- 
tive speaker  than  one  who  has  been  accustom- 
ed to  rely  upon  notes,  or  to  write  out  his  dis- 
courses or  lectures  in  full.  The  man  most 
ready  in  off  hand  speaking,  or  in  answering  a 
sudden  call,  is  one  who  has  never  depended 
upon  notes,  but  who  has  stored  his  mind  with 
truth  and  knowledge  in  the  manner  that  the 
Lord  has  suggested  to  His  Elders. 

This  is  the  case  outside  of  the  Church  of 
Christ,  in  the  political,  in  the  forensic  and  in 
the  religious  world.  Men  who  are  trained  in 
this  manner  cannot  easily  be  thrown  off  their 
guard.  They  need  no  time  for  preparation, 
and  their  minds  are  alert  and  quick  to  seize 
points  without  requiring  lengthy  preparation 
or  deliberation  ;  and  that  which  they  do  say, 
though  it  may  not  be  so  elegantly  framed  as 
it  might   be   if  time  were  taken   to   write  it, 


reaches  the  hearts  of  the  hearers,  and  has  a 
much  better  effect  upon  them  than  a  speech 
would  be  that  had  been  carefelly  prepared 
and  written. 

If  our  boys  and  girls  will  take  our  advice, 
then,  they  will  discard  such  methods  of  pre- 
paration for  public  speaking  as  using  notes  or 
writing  out  in  full  that  which  is  to  be  said. 
Depend  upon  it,  such  training  is  not  good. 
It  has  the  effect  to  weaken  self-confidence 
and,  what  is  worse,  to  take  away  that  faith 
and  confidence  which  a  reliance  upon  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord,  and  the  aid  which  it  will 
give,  always  produces. 


A   STORY    OF    DISCOVERY. 

A  BOUT  four  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago, 
±\  an  Italian  boy  was  sitting  upon  one  of 
the  old  quays  of  Genoa,  gazing  upon  the 
evening  star.  He  had  recently  returned  from 
the  University  at  Pavia,  and  knew  something 
of  astronomy.  He  was  not  like  other  boys, 
although  he  knew  not  why  at  the  time, — he 
afterwards  said  that  a  Divine  calling  to  per- 
form some  unknown  mission  had  impressed 
itself  upon  him  in  his  boyhood,  and  that  it 
was  this  which  gave  his  mind  and  feet  no  rest 
in  his  early  years. 

The  star  seemed  hanging  in  the  liquid  air. 
How  did  it  come  there?  What  held  it?  Was 
it  a  sphere?  What  if  this  earth  itself  were  a 
star,  hanging  like  a  sphere  in  space?  If  so, 
half  of  this  earth-star  was  unknown.  He 
dreamed,  perhaps,  that  he  was  upon  another 
planet,  and  found  it  looked  out  into  the  heav- 
ens for  the  earth.  Night  came:  the  celestial 
scenery  began  to  appear ;  the  great  planets 
shone  like  astrals.  Then  in  his  dream  ap- 
l^eared  the  earth.  It  was  a  little  star.  What 
if  he  could  sail  away  into  the  unknown  re- 
gions of  the  ocean,  and  find  there  an  undis- 
covered hemisphere? 

The  shadows  were  falling  upon  Genoa,  and 
stars  like  lamps  were  appearing  over  the  dark 
walls  of  the  mountains.  The  city  stood  white 
in    the  gathering  gloom  ;  lights  twinkled  in 
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the  cool  balconies,  and  the  boats  came  in 
from  the  sea. 

The  boy  was  poor.  He  must  become  a 
sailor, — most  poor  boys  of  Genoa  became 
sailors.  In  a  few  days  he  would  make  his 
first  voyage ;  it  would  be  to  Naples,  where  he 
would  see  the  fires  of  Vesuvius  gleaming  on 
the  emerald  deeps  of  the  summer  sea. 

The  beautiful  night  was  filled  with  stars,  as 
the  boy  turned  away  from  the  lonely  quay, 
and  made  his  way  through  the  silent  streets  to 
his  simple  home.  The  stars  seemed  all  around 
him  like  the  lamps  of  a  celestial  city.  What 
if  the  earth  itself  were  but  one  of  them  ? 
What  if  the  earth  were  a  star? 

In  1459  the  boy  sailed  away  under  the 
bright  banners  of  John  of  Anjou,  in  the  ex- 
pedition of  that  Duke  to  gain  the  crown  of 
Naples.  From  that  day  he  became  a  sailor, 
and  lived  for  years  almost  constantly  upon 
the  Mediterranean.  But  wherever  he  went 
the  dream  of  his  boyhood  came  back,  ever 
with  more  distinctness.  His  mind  was  haunted 
by  his  star. 

The  boy,  a  young  man  now,  began  to  hear 
strange  stories  of  the  bold  sailors  of  Henry  of 
Portugal.  These  Portuguese  adventurers  were 
believed  to  have  discovered  the  Fortunate 
Islands,  the  Hesperian  Gardens  of  the  Golden 
Age.  They  were  venturing  farther  and  far- 
ther upon  the  unknown  ocean,  and  were  fill- 
ing Portugal  with  wonderful  stories  of  what 
they  had  found  and  seen. 

It  was  believed  at  this  time  that  beyond  the 
known  ocean  was  a  sea  of  monsters,  and  that 
this  sea  was  eternally  dark,  and  that  they  who 
should  venture  near  it  would  be  devoured  by 
sea  dragons  or  serpents  of  horrid  shapes  and 
gigantic  forms.  Nothing  rould  be  more  hor- 
rible than  this  imaginary  dark  sea. 

The  Portuguese,  however,  did  not  find  it. 
The  ocean,  wherever  they  ventured,  was  calm 
and  beautiful,  and  lighted  with  stars.  There 
was  no  eternal  darkness  and  there  were  no 
monsters.  But  the  sky  in  summer  was  often 
fiery,  and  it  came  to  be  believed  by  many 
that  instead  of  an  ocean  of  darkness  and 
monsters  the  sea  was  bounded  by  awful  gulfs 


of  fire,  and  that  those  who  dared  to  go  be- 
yond a  certain  imaginary  boundary  would 
never  return, — that  they  would  sail  into  bil- 
lows of  fire,  and  so  be  destroyed. 

Prince  Henry  of  Portugal  had  become  in- 
tensely interested  in  the  navigator's  tales. 
He  established  a  naval  college  and  erected  an 
observatory,  and  became  the  patron  of  adven- 
turous navigators.  He,  too,  began  to  dream 
of  islands  and  peopled  regions  beyond  the 
known  limits  of  the  sea.  The  mariner's  com- 
pass under  his  influence  came  into  general 
use.  Ships  sailed  into  the  tropics,  and  were 
not  lost  either  in  darkness  or  in  flames.  The 
African  coast  became  known,  and  the  beauti- 
ful Azore  Islands. 

The  boy  dreamer  heard  of  these  wonderful 
things.  His  restless  imagination  made  his 
feet  restless.  He  must  go  to  Portugal.  Not 
for  wealth,  not  for  fame,  but  because  he  had 
dreamed  a  dream  that  was  greater  than  had 
entered  other  minds,  because  a  Divine  influ- 
ence seemed  to  inspire  him  and  impel  him, 
he  must  go.     He  had  seen  a  star. 

He  arrived  at  Lisbon  in  1470,  a  young 
man,  handsome  and  courtly,  but  lonely  and 
mysterious.  His  dream  had  become  his  life. 
He  had  not  been  like  other  boys,  and  now  he 
was  not  like  other  men.  But  those  who  came 
to  know  him  loved  him  greatly ;  and  among 
them  Dona  Felipa,  the  daughter  of  an  Italian 
cavalier,  one  of  Prince  Henri's  navigators, 
whom  he  married. 

The  dreamer  still  saw  the  Evening  Star 
glowing  in  the  west,  in  the  glimmering  hori- 
zon that  seemed  to  blend  with  the  sea.  What 
was  in  the  west?  His  soul  longed  to  follow 
the  star,  but  he  was  poor.  He  had  a  soul  to 
dare  the  sea,  but  he  was  so  poor  in  influence 
and  purse  that  he  cculd  not  command  a 
sail. 

At  this  time  a  great  scientific  discovery  was 
made, — the  astrolabe,  now  the  quadrant,  by 
which  the  sailor  was  treed  from  his  bondage 
to  the  land,  as  it  enabled  him  to  find  the 
land  again  wherever  he  might  travel  the  sea. 

The  dreamer  of  Genoa  now  saw  his  oppor- 
tunity'.      He  saw  in    the  new   invention   the 
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sceptre   of   the  sea,   the  key  to   the  ocean's 
mysteries. 

He  went  to  King  John  of  Portugal.  He 
asked  for  ships  to  sail  into  the  west,— to  fol- 
low the  Star.  He  told  the  king  that  he  be- 
lieved that  Asia  could  be  reached  by  sailing 
west,  and  that  he  could  discover  the  island  of 
Cipango,  the  supposed  treasure-island  of  the 
far  seas,  and  return  from  this  island  to  enrich 
the  King  and  make  glorious  his  reign.  The 
King  referred  the  ijiatter  to  a  learned  council. 
The  council  ridiculed  the  dream,  and  the 
dreamer  left  the  court  with  a  sad  heart. 

But  the  dream  haunted  the  King.  Suppose 
it  were  true?  Crowns  enrich  themselves  by 
commerce.  He  resolved  to  send  out  a  secret 
expedition  of  his  own,  and  thus  defraud  the 
supposed  visionary,  should  the  dream  be  true. 

Among  those  who  listened  to  the  dream  was 
Count  Villareal.  He  was  a  man  of  genius 
and  believed  the  dreamer. 

"I  am  a  soldier,"  he  said,  "buti  am  about 
to  prophesy  with  a  spirit  and  voice  that  seem 
to  come  to  me  from  heaven  :  the  prince  who 
shall  undertake  this  enterprise  will  win  greater 
glory  and  renown  than  any  prince  who  ever 
sat  upon  a  throne." 

The  wife  of  the  Italian  dreamer  died,  and 
he  turned  away  from  Portugal,  poor  and  dis- 
heartened, but  still  rich  in  his  dream.  He 
left  behind  him  debts  that  he  could  not  pay. 
He  fled  secretly,  taking  with  him  his  only  son, 
Diego  (1484).  He  returned  to  Genoa,  where 
he  had  dreamed  his  childhood  dreams.  The 
latter  had  come  to  nothing:  was  the  divine 
guidance  in  which  he  had  trusted  only  a  de- 
lusion or  a  fancy?  The  gates  of  inspiration 
had  seemed  to  be  open  to  him ;  now  they 
seemed  closed.  But  the  star  still  shone  as  of 
old  on  the  far  western  sea. 

The  dream  came  back  again.  He  applied 
to  the  republic  of  Genoa  fur  ships  to  explore 
the  western  ocean, — to  dukes  and  princes; 
but  all  listened  to  him  as  to  a  fairy  tale. 

The  dream  grew;  it  gave  him  no  rest.  He 
resolved  to  go  to  Spain  and  to  lay  his  plan 
before  the  sovereigns.  It  was  the  golden  age 
of   Spain    now.      The    wedded    kingdoms  of 


Aragon  and  Castile,  under  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  were  triumphing  over  the  Moors. 
He  obtained  an  audience  with  the  King,  who 
listened  to  him  as  a  poet,  and,  like  King  John 
of  Portugal,  referred  the  matter  to  a  council. 

The  council  met  at  Salamanca.  It  con- 
sisted of  university  men  of  science  and  of 
prelates.  In  the  discussion  of  the  theory  the 
prelates  thought  the  conception  of  a  new 
world  contradicted  the  theology  of  Saint 
Augustine  and  the  works  of  the  Latin  fathers, 
and  therefore  could  not  be  correct. 

"If  the  world  be  round,"  said  one  of  the 
grave  rnen  of  science,  "then  the  people  on 
the  other  side  must  walk  with  their  feet  up- 
ward and  their  heads  downward,  and  that 
could  not  be." 

"If  this  theory  be  true,"  said  another 
great  man,  "there  can  be  no  heavens  over  the 
lower  part  of  the  earth." 

"As  to  returning  from  the  voyage,"  said 
another,  "  that  would  be  impossible  ;  for  the 
ship  would  have  to  sail  ///  the  earth,  as  though 
it  were  climbing  a  mountain.  That  could 
not  be." 

How  wise  these  men  were !  Were  there 
indeed  Antipodes?  Were  there  people  and 
countries  and  seas  and  islands  undt'r  the 
earth  ? 

Tmie  passed.  Hungry  and  thirsty,  there 
came  one  day  a  traveler  to  a  convent  near 
Palos,  leading  by  the  hand  a  motherless  boy. 
It  was  high  noon,  and  the  traveler  stopped  in 
the  shade  to  speak  with  the  prior.  The  latter 
asked  him  who  he  was;  and  the  boy  dreamer 
of  Genoa — for  it  was  he — told  him  his  dream. 
The  prior  was  a  geographer,  and  listened  to 
the  wonderful  vision  most  eagerly.  He  had 
influence  with  the  court,  and  promised  to  use 
it  in  the  interest  of  an  expedition.  He  did 
so  ;  but  a  decision  was  still  delayed. 

The  dreamer  now  wandered  over  Spain  in 
poverty.  Though  poor  from  his  youth,  he 
had  a  royal  soul,  and  he  dared  stand  erect  in 
the  presence  of  kings.  People  now  called 
him  a  "visionary,"  and  laughed  at  his  rags. 
The  children  insulted  him  in  the  streets. 

"  See  !"  they  said,  "  he  is  touched  in  mind. 
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And   why  is  he  so   forlorn   and   lonely  and 
meanly  dressed  ?" 

Some  of  the  people  answered  :  "  He  thinks 
that  there  are  inhabitants  under  the  earth." 

And  others:  "  He  thinks  that  the  earth  is 
a  star." 

So  the  uncouth  laughed  at  him,  and  the 
better-bred  pitied  him.  They  all  seemed  to 
pity  his  little  son.  But  the  good  prior  se- 
cured for  him  the  ear  of  the  Queen  at  last; 
and  she  became  so  much  interested  in  his 
story  that  she  said  that  she  would  be  willing 
to  part  with  her  jewels  to  provide  for  him 
ships  for  such  an  expedition. 

It  is  Friday,  Aug.  3,  1492.  The  boy- 
dreamer  of  Genoa  is  now  upon  the  sea  with 
three  little  vessels,  over  which  floats  the  ban- 
ner of  the  cross  and  the  double  crowns  of  Ar- 
agon  and  Castile.  The  ships  have  forced 
crews,  and  they  move  away  from  Palos  amid 
wondering  eyes.  Night  comes,  and  from  the 
deck  of  the  caravel  the  dreamer  again  sees 
the  Star  of  the  West.  An  Admiral  now,  he 
gazes  upon  it  as  when  a  boy.  The  same 
questions  haunt  him. 

Still  on  and  on.  Trade-winds,  dazzling 
showers,  and  soft  calms.  A  cloudbank  ap- 
peared. The  crews  cried  "  Land  !  "  and  they 
sang  the  "Gloria."  But  the  cloud  lifted, 
leaving  still  the  boundless,  empty  sea.  The 
crews  wished  to  turn  back.  But  the  Admiral 
still  gazed  on  the  star  of  the  sea;  he  felt  that 
he  was  walking  the  sea  by  faith,  and  that  faith 
never  faltered. 

One  morning  strange  birds  came  and  hov- 
ered around  the  mast.  One  of  them  lit  upon 
a  spar  and  sang  a  song.  It  was  a  land  bird; 
its  song  was  a  land  song,— it  had  learned  it 
amid  the  trees.  The  Admiral's  heart  beat 
quickly  as  he  listened.  Had  the  bird  not 
been  sent  to  cheer  him?  Did  not  its  song  say 
"Hope?"  Might  not  some  good  angel  have 
inspired  the  bird?  Green  herbage  came  drift- 
ing over  the  sea,  and  a  branch  of  thorn  with 
a  bunch  of  berries  on  it,— an  olive  branch  to 
the  Admiral's  eye. 

"Land  is  nigh,"  he  said;  "we  shall  see  it 
in  the  morning." 


The  evening  darkened  and  the  star  ap- 
peared. The  star  went  down;  but  the  marin- 
ers, with  hearts  quivering  with  emotion,  gazed 
on  the  star-lit  hours  over  the  dark  sea.  A  far 
light  appeared. 

Boom  !  What  signal  was  that?  It  was  the 
gun  of  the  "Pinta,"  the  leading  ship;  and 
the  word  that  it  uttered  was  "Land!" 

The  dream  of  the  dreamer  of  Genoa  was 
now  becoming  a  reality. 

Morning  came;  and  with  it  a  new  world, — 
no  more  a  vision,  but  a  very  paradise  of  the 
sea.  The  dreamer  had  solved  the  mystery  of 
the  ocean.  He  landed,  kissed  the  earth  and 
gave  thanks  to  God. 

Then  the  little  ships  went  on  again,  amid 
the  Bahamas, — the  balmy  Edens  of  the  West- 
ern Seas, — amid  the  singing  of  birds,  the 
sweet  smell  of  woods  and  the  odors  of  flow- 
ers. And  the  Evening  Star  nightly  smiled  on 
those  beautiful  isles.  The  long  island  of  Cuba 
was  passed,  with  its  palmy  shores  and  lofty 
mountains. 

They  came  to  Hispaniola.  It  was  near 
Christmas,  and  the  thought  of  the  Nativity 
began  to  fill  the  soul  of  the  Admiral.  Had 
he  not,  like  the  Magi  of  old,  been  following 
a  star  by  faith;  and  had  not  his  faith  revealed 
to  him  the  very  counsels  of  heaven  ? 

On  the  morning  of  the  24th  of  December 
the  Admiral  set  sail  before  sunrise,  to  cross 
the  calm  sea  to  visit  a  cacique,  whose  acquaint- 
ance he  had  made.  The  caravel  made  little 
progress, — the  breeze  was  so  light  and  the  sea 
so  quiet.  But  it  drifted  slowly  on.  Christ- 
mas eve  was  approaching.  The  sun  hung 
over  the  isles,  the  palmy  crowns  of  the  seas, 
as  though  itself  were  an  island  of  fire  in  a  sea 
of  dazzling  light,— a  fi^r  gate  of  heaven  be- 
tween the  sea  and  the  sky. 

That  night  the  ship  received  an  injury  by 
drifting  on  a  sand-bar,  and  was  wrecked  in 
the  silent  currents  of  the  waveless  star-lit  sea. 
The  crew  and  the  ship's  stores  were  saved, 
and  the  first  Christmas  day  in  America  was 
spent  by  the  Viceroy  in  the  saving  of  the 
wreck.      He  built  a  fortress  of  the   vessel  on 
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the  shore.     The  vessel  bore  the  name  "Santa 

Maria." 

"What  shall  the  castle  be  called?"  asked 
the  men. 

"Navidad,"  said  the  Viceroy,  "La  Navi- 
dad, — the  Fortress  of  the  Nativity.  I  was 
wrecked  and  saved  on  Christmas  day." 

He  sailed  away  from  the  Fortress  of  the 
Nativity,  leaving  a  garrison  there,  to  carry 
the  wonderful  news  to  Spain.  The  learned 
men  would  not  sneer  at  him  now;  the  children 
would  not  laugh  at  him  in  the  streets.  Such 
a  triumph  now  awaited  him  as  never  any  man 
before  received.  He  would  pass  in  grand 
processions,  in  viceregal  pomp,  over  the  ways 
where  he  had  wandered  in  poverty  and  loneli- 
ness, and  would  carry  a  light  heart  where  he 
had  once  known  only  heaviness  and  pain. 

The  boy-dreamer  of  Genoa  had  seen  the 
star  in  the  New  World.  The  propliecy  in  his 
young  heart  had  proved  true.  The  earth  was 
a  star. 

And  there  were  Antipodes. 

H.   Buttcnuorth. 


THE    LAW   DIVINE. 


IT  WAS  well  toward  the  evening  of  a  love- 
ly June  day,  1852.  Utah  Lake  lay  a  shin- 
ing expanse  of  sweet  water,  hemmed  in  by 
the  mighty  barriers  of  the  hills,  whose  grand 
parallels  were  dim  from  distance.  The  tiny 
waves  lapped  the  green  shore,  making  it  fer- 
tile by  their  caresses;  and  shoals  of  fish 
swarmed  in  the  waters.  Glad,  peaceful,  calm, 
the  azure  mirror  spread  out  beneath  the  blue 
dome  of  heaven,  as  two  citizens  of  Lehi  and 
two  other  brethren  launched  their  little  pad- 
dle-boat and,  equipped  with  seines,  overcoats, 
etc.,  prepared  for  a  night's  fishing  on  the 
lake.  They  were  all  young  men;  that  is,  on 
the  sunny  side  of  the  meridian  of  life. 

"It  will  be  a  fine  night  for  fishing,  I 
think,"  remarked  one  of  the  men,  "and  I  am 
sorry  that  Murdock  could  not  come.  We 
just  lacked  him  of  having  our  party  com- 
plete." 


"Yes;  we  would  all  have  been  glad  to  have 
him  come,  but  who  could  have  resisted  a 
pretty  woman's  persuasions,  especially  when 
supplemented  by  tears,"  said  Brother  Peter- 
son, a  man  with  a  young  wife  and  baby. 

"She  was  terribly  in  earnest,  too,"  remarked 
Brother  Fotheringham,  "and  in  all  my  ac- 
quaintance with  her,  I  have  never  known  her 
to  indulge  in  foolish  or  superstitious  fancies, 
and  was  quite  surprised  at  her  vehemence. 
Here  we  go;  isn't  this  delightful !"  and  the 
boat  sped  out  over  the  water,  propelled  with 
long,  even  strokes  from  the  strong,  experi- 
enced arms  of  the  rowers.  The  conversation 
became  general  and  grew  less  and  less,  as  they 
warmed  up  to  their  work.  It  was  not  alto- 
gether a  pleasure  party,  although  there  is  a 
fascination  in  success  that  is  very  delight- 
ful ;  they  were  fishing  for  profit.  It  was  in 
early  days  in  Utah,  when  necessities  were 
scarce,  and  luxuries  unknown;  and  the  fat  fish 
added  a  delicious  and  wholesome  article  to 
the  scanty  variety  of  food  the  country  then 
afforded. 

On  their  way  to  the  lake  they  called  at  the 
house  of  one  of  their  comrades,  John  R. 
Murdock,  who  had  been  but  recently  married 
to  the  gifted  and  amiable  Miss  Lot,  and  in- 
vited him  to  join  them  on  the  proposed  ex- 
cursion. He  accepted  the  invitation  with 
alacrity,  and  immediately  set  about  making 
suitable  preparations.  His  wife,  who  was  not 
in  the  room  when  the  proposition  was  made 
or  assented  to,  heard  the  explanation  when 
she  came  in  with  paling  lips  and  cheeks. 

"Don't  go,  John,"  she  said;  "I  beg  of 
you,  don't  go  !  Some  other  time,  but  not  to- 
night." Turning  to  their  friends,  she  said, 
"Please  do  not  urge  him  to  go  tonight.  I  am 
very  unwilling  that  he  should." 

"Certainly  not,  if  you  do  not  wish  it," 
and  they  glanced  from  Murdock  to  his  wife, 
unable  to  understand  the  cause  of  her  strange 
and  pronounced  distaste  of  his  going. 

Brother  Murdock  was  a  fine-looking,  large 
man;  one  of  those  who  impress  everybody 
with  their  force  and  solidity;  keen,  practical 
and  comprehensive,  but  this,  it  was  plain   to 
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be  seen,  he  did  not  understand.  The  lady, 
pressed  for  a  reason,  spoke  fearlessly  and 
frankly : 

"I  dreamed  last  night  that  John  went  out 
fishing  with  you  four  men  and  was  drowned. 
There  were  two  others  drowned  also,  but  I 
can't  tell  which  two.  Sure  was  I  that,  if  he 
had  not  gone,  there  would  have  been  no  dis- 
aster." The  tears  of  earnestness  stood  in  her 
eyes,  and  the  gray  shadow  of  dread  lay  over 
her  beautiful  face,  as  she  stood  before  them, 
almost  as  if  awaiting  sentence. 

How  blessed  a  thing  it  is  to  dwell  among 
brethren  and  sisters ;  to  live  in  that  repose  of 
confidence,  where  every  thought  of  the  mind, 
every  shade  of  feeling  of  the  heart,  may  be 
plainly  expressed  !  Where,  secure  in  the  hon- 
or and  honesty  of  our  associates,  we  know  the 
word  spoken  in  reply — the  open  expression — 
mirrors  the  truest  feelings,  the  sincere  emo- 
tions of  the  soul. 

They' received  her  statement  with  no  shade 
of  doubt,  nor  look  of  ridicule.  Her  husband, 
while  not  doubting  her  word,  did  not  in  the 
least  share  her  feelings,  but  indifference  and 
tenderness  to  her  evident  distress,  yielded  to 
her  entreaties  and  remained  behind,  while  his 
four  friends  bade  them  a  kindly  good-night 
and  betook  themselves  to  the  work,  as  sport 
in  hand. 

The  sun  went  down  in  a  rosy  mist  that  flung 
out  a  long  red  streamer  over  the  water,  turn- 
ing its  crystal  waves  blood-red  for  a  moment, 
to  which  gradually  succeeded  all  the  milder 
tints  of  pinks,  until  the  gathering  gloom 
shaded  it  into  a  rich,  deep  purple. 

It  was  a  beautiful,  never-to-be-forgotten 
night;  the  stars  in  heaven  were  not  brighter 
than  the  stars  reflected  back  from  the  water  so 
still  and  placid  beneath  them. 

Unusually  good  luck  attended  their  efforts, 
and  the  boat  was  almost  full  of  fish,  as  the 
first  gray  lifting  of  the  shadows  of  night  be- 
gan to  hint  at  the  approach  of  day.  A  chill 
wind  sprang  up,  slightly  rippling  the  surface, 
as  it  passed  over  the  water  in  a  long,  lonesome 
.sweep. 

The  boat  was  so  weighted  down    with   fish 


that  it  lay  in  the  water  almost  level  with  the 
surface. 

Our  friends  buttoned  their  coats  more 
closely  and  began  their  preparations  for  run- 
ning ashore,  very  much  elated  at  their  fine 
"catch"  of  fish. 

Their  arrangements  were  but  partially  made, 
however,  when  the  wind  perceptibly  freshen- 
ed, and  the  waves  began  to  roll  in  a  peculiarly 
suggestive  way;  in  fact,  they  threatened  to 
swamp  the  boat,  into  which  quantities  of 
water  were  being  dashed  with  every  hurrying 
wave. 

Bro.  Canute  Peterson  seized  a  small  tin 
pail  and  began  to  bail  out  the  water  while 
the  others  managed  the  oars  and  endeavored 
to  run  the  boat  a  shore. 

Grave  apprehension  was  plainly  depicted 
in  the  faces  of  the  four  men  as,  with  the 
energy  of  desperation,  they  bravely  tried  to 
control  their  frail  craft  and  realized,  as  the 
wind,  momentarily  growing  stronger,  dashed 
the  heavy  billows  over  them,  and  bellowed 
and  raged,  that  they  were  in  a  very  critical 
condition. 

In  the  face  of  actual  peril  the  fish  was  baled 
out  as  well  as  the  unwelcome  water,  and  ere 
they  had  made  any  perceptible  headway  to- 
ward the  land  or  had  time  to  think  of  expedi- 
ent measures,  a  wave  mightier  than  its  fellows 
struck  the  boat  at  a  favorable  angle,  swamped 
it,  and  they  found  themselves  all  struggling  in 
the  water  together. 

Brother  Peterson  was  an  expert  swimmer, 
and  boldly  struck  out  for  the  shore,  with  a 
prayer  in  his  heart  for  the  safety  of  those  left 
clinging  to  the  capsized  boat.  Bro.  William 
Fotheringham  could  also  swim,  and  being 
so  fortunate  as  to  catch  the  paddles  as  they 
floated  past  him  also  began  a  plucky  battle 
for  life. 

But  their  two  companions  could  not  swim 
a  stroke  and,  wholly  unused  to  water,  clung 
to  the  boat  as  helpless  as  babies,  their  only 
hope  of  life  lying  in  their  being  able  to 
retain  their  hold  on  those  few  frail  planks. 

With  them  it  was  a  matter  of  simple  endur- 
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ance,  for  sooner  or  later,  impelled  by  wind 
and  waves,  the  boat  would  be  driven  ashore, 
for  the  hurricane  swept  inland,  and  they  would 
be  able  to  wade  out  of  the  shallows  if  their 
strength  and  courage  held  out  with  the  slow 
drifting. 

Brother  William  Fotheringham,  although 
in  possession  of  the  two  oars,  was  at  a  great 
disadvantage.  Buttoned  up  inside  a  heavy 
overcoat  that  obstructed  the  free  use  of  his 
arms,  and  his  boots  full  of  water  and  his 
saturated  clothing  dragging  him  down,  it 
seemed  to  him,  as  he  looked  over  the  long 
stretch  of  white-capped  waves  that  lay  between 
him  and  the  solid  earth,  that  at  least  it  was  a 
forlorn  hope.  How  swiftly  the  flying  thoughts 
pass  through  the  mind,  impelkd  by  the 
whirlwind  of  intense  feeling!  To  give  him 
strength  and  courage  his  mind  gathered  up 
the  perils  of  an  eventful  life,  and  thrust  them 
before  his  eyes  with  the  question:  "Have 
you  been  preserved  through  all  these  great 
perils  to  drown  in  ten  feet  of  water,  within 
sight  of  land?"  He  saw  the  sun,  as  it  rose 
over  a  distant  peak,  shedding  a  faint  yellow 
radiance  through  the  shrowding  gloom,  and 
felt  that  it  was  the  last  sun  he  would  ever  be- 
hold. 

"And  if  it  were  to  be  death,  why  not  now 
as  well  as  any  other  time?"  he  asked  himself, 
and  was  conscious  of  a  great  regret;  a  feeling 
that  if  launched  into  eternity  he  would  be  a 
very  unit,  with  no  strong  ties  uniting  him  to 
any  other  soul,  and  knew  that  that  would  be 
his  greatest  grief  in  thus  laying  his  body  in  an 
untimely  and  inglorious  grave,  for  he  had 
neither  wife  nor  child.  The  waves  caught 
the  oars  and  flung  them  this  way  and  that, 
btat  upon  him,  buffeted  him  and  tossed  him 
breathlessly  about.  But  their  very  fury  was 
an  assistance  to  him,  impelling  him  shoreward; 
and  hope  smiled  in  his  face  as  he  saw  the  dis- 
tance lessen  between  him  and  the  green  rushes 
that  stood  knee  deep  in  the  shallow  water 
near  the  shore. 

Not  so  with  Brother  Canute  Peterson,  he 
had  scarcely  swam  a  dozen  yards  before  his 
practiced  and  experienced  mind   and  muscles 


told  him  that,  unaided,  he  would  never  reach 
the  shore.  The  wind  and  waves  that  were  so 
great  an  assistance  to  his  comrades  in  mis- 
fortune were  a  serious  menace  to  him. 

They  had  been  plunged  into  the  water 
wholly  unprepared,  and  his  heavy  top  boots 
and  long  overcoat  were  filled  and  sodden  with 
water  and  were  dragging  him  down  with 
leaden  weight.  The  swell  of  the  billows  rid- 
ing fast  upon  the  wind,  and  following  closely 
in  each  other's  tracks  caught  up  the  long 
skirt  of  his  overcoat  and  flung  it  over  his 
head,  enveloping  his  face  in  its  heavy  folds, 
smothering  him  and  almost  pinioning  his 
arms.  In  vain  he  tried  to  throw  it  back;  the 
wind  would  half  suspend  it  and  before  he  had 
drawn  one  full  breath  or  made  one  stroke 
of  progress  toward  the  shore  the  next  wave 
would  catch  it  up  and  fling  it  again  over  his 
head  and  arms.  In  order  to  rid  himself  of  it 
he  was  obliged  to  turn  and  face  the  lake,  to 
face  the  wind  and  billows,  to  turn  his  back  on 
land  and  home  and  hope. 

When  this  had  been  repeated  until  the 
breath  of  life  seemed  beaten  out  of  his  body, 
and  he  was  almost  exhausted,  without  having 
made  any  material  progress,  he  turned  and 
swam  back  to  the  boat,  by  whose  assistance 
the  two  men  who  could  not  swim  were  being 
slowly  propelled  shoreward.  There  was  no 
possibility  of  ridding  himself  of  the  terrible 
weight  of  clothing  that  threatened  his  life;  and 
as  his  hands  touched  the  boat  and  he  leaned 
upon  it  to  rest  and  breathe  it  dipped  under 
and  the  next  wave  submerged  them.  The 
boat  was  a  light  one,  and  Brother  Peterson  re- 
alized in  an  instant  the  cause.  Before  the 
boat,  relieved  of  his  weight,  came  up  bringing 
the  faces  of  his  friends — pale  with  fear — into 
view,  the  whole  problem  of  right  and  wrong, 
of  honor  and  dishonor,  of  life  and  death, 
passed  in  review  before  his  mind.  The 
mighty  struggle  was  going  on  in  his  soul  be- 
tween the  terrible  reality  and  abstract  theory; 
between  human  instinct  and  deep  conviction, 
as  he  gazed  into  the  terror-stricken  faces  of 
his  companions,  who  did  not  in  the  least 
understand    why   he,   so  expert    a   swimmer. 
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should  return  to  the  boat,  thereby  endanger- 
ing the  lives  of  all  three. 

They  looked  into  each  other's  faces  silent- 
ly. Few  words  are  required  on  such  occa- 
sions. The  waters  yawned  to  receive  them, 
and  the  wind  seemed  in  a  mad  delight  to 
thrust  them  down.  How  helpless  those  two 
great  strong  men  were  who  could  not  swim  ! 
A  shred  of  thistle  down  tossed  here  and  there 
upon  the  breeze  was  as  powerful  to  control 
its  destiny  as  they.  And  the  strong  swimmer 
who  had  tested  his  skill  and  endurance  at 
Elkhorn  and  other  places  owned,  with  the 
frozen  clutch  of  despair  tightening  round  his 
heart,  that  he  was  unable  to  cope  with  the 
terrible  odds  against  him.  Well  he  knew  if 
he  obeyed  the  promptings  of  our  weak  and 
frail  humanity,  obeyed  the  first  law  of  nature 
and  persisted  in  clinging  to  the  boat,  the 
other  two  men  would  be  drowned  before  the 
shore  was  reached — death  to  him  if  he  relin- 
quished it. 

There  were  no  threats  nor  oaths,  no  desper- 
ate deeds  of  violence  as  is  often  recorded  in 
cases  of  such  desperate  need. 

These  two  great,  strong  young  men  cling 
ing  in  utter  helplessness  to  the  few  frail  planks 
between  them  and  eternity,  to  whom  life  was 
bright  and  sweet,  did  not  even  protest  in 
words.  Only  a  dumb  anguish  of  despair  set- 
tled upon  their  faces  and  their  looks  besought 
him.  They  could  not  possibly  understand 
the  situation,  and  yet  they  partially  realized 
the  magnitude  of  the  attempt  to  swim  so  far 
encumbered  by  clothing  and  buffeted  by  the 
storm;  and  their  hearts  would  not  permit  them 
to  send  him  to  almost  certain  death. 

Another  moment  and  a  heavy  sea  struck 
them  and  again  they  were  engulfed. 

Brother  Peterson  released  his  hold  on  the 
boat,  and  as  they  again  arose  to  the  surface 
he  said:  '-Well,  boys,  you  had  the  boat  first, 
you  can't  swim  and  I  can,  so  I  will  leave  it  to 
you.  But,"  he  added,  "I  have  on  too  much 
clothes.  However,  I  will  take  my  chances. 
Tell  her  how  it  was  if  I  do  not  reach  the 
shore,  and  you  might  pray  for  me." 

With   all  mortal   chances  against   him 


he 


turned  away  from  the  frail  hope  of  life  that 
lay  in  his  hold  on  the  boat  and  was  again 
battling  with  wind  and  waves  for  a  life  made 
precious  by  those  who  loved  him.  His  wife, 
his  child;  he  spoke  the  words  to  himself  in  an 
ecstacy  of  grief.  Never  to  see  them  again. 
Brother  or  father  she  had  none  upon  which 
to  lean  in  this  hour  of  need.  How  could  he 
bear  the  thought.  Then  for  one  moment  a 
maddening  regret  almost  tempted  him  to  be- 
lieve he  had  sinned  against  her  in  abandoning 
the  boat. 

I  said  it  was  a  frail  chance  for  life,  but  it 
was  hardly  that  for  him  ;  for  with  his  knowl- 
edge of  swimming,  his  freedom  and  familiar- 
ity with  this  element,  he  knew  that  he  might 
so  have  played  his  strength  as  to  make  it  a 
sure  cha?ice  for  him,  whatever  happened  to  his 
two  companions.  All  this  he  deliberately  laid 
down  at  the  shrine  of  rectitude  and  honor; 
obeyed  that  highest  law  of  voluntary  justice — 
the  unwritten  law  that  lifts  man  above  all 
other  creations  and  encircles  his  brows  with 
the  crown  of  immortality. 

Then,  with  clear  mind,  firm  muscle  and  a 
deep  determination,  he  began  a  heroic  fight 
for  the  life  he  would  not  preserve  unright- 
eously. 

Again  and  again  the  merciless  water,  as  if 
actuated  by  some  demoniac  spirit,  caught  up 
the  coat  and  hurled  its  clinging,  soggy  folds 
over  his  face  and  arms,  obliging  him  to  turn 
and  face  the  wind  in  order  to  rid  himself  of 
it,  spending  his  strength  and  breath  in  un- 
availing effort.  The  laboring  of  his  heart  was 
like  the  strokes  of  a  mighty  engine  over-taxed, 
while  his  lungs,  unable  to  properly  e.xpand 
for  want  of  air,  were  ready  to  rend  themselves 
to  shreds  by  the  force  of  adhesion. 

[TO    BE   CONTINUED.] 


To  MAKE  a  man  virtuous,  three  things  are 
necessary; — i.  Natural  parts  and  disposition. 
2.  Precejits  and  instruction.  3.  Use  and 
practice,  which  is  able  better  to  correct  the 
first,  and  improve  tliu  latter. 
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ANSWERS   TO  QUESTIONS   ON   CHURCH 

HISTORY,   PUBLISHED   IN   No. 

5,  VOL.   XXV. 

1.  How  did  President  Young-  feel 
when  he  landed  on  the  shores  of 
Great  Britain?  A.  So  joyful  that 
he  gave  a  loud  shout  of  hosannah. 

2.  What  did  he  say?  A.  That  the 
power  of  Satan  by  which  they  had 
been  so  afflicted  with  sickness  and 
disease  from  the  time  they  started 
had  been  broken. 

3.  Did  this  prove  to  be  true?  A. 
Yes ;  for  from  that  day  up  to  the 
time  of  their  return  to  Nauvoo  they 
were  free  from  the  attacks  of  disease. 

4.  Where  did  President  Young 
and  his  companion  Elders  go  after 
their  arrival  in  Liverpool?  A.  To 
Preston,  a  town  in  England  where 
the  gospel  had  been  first  proclaimed 
by  the  servants  of  God  in  this  dis- 
pensation. 

5.  When  and  where  was  Brother 
Brigham  chosen  as  standing  President 
of  the  Twelve?  A.  At  a  council 
held  by  a  majority  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles  in  Preston,  England,  on  the 
14th  of  April,  1S40. 

6.  With  whom  did  Brothers  Youngr 
and  Kimball  meet  at  Liverpool  on 
the  I  St  of  June,  1S4O?  A.  With 
a  number  of  Saints  whom  they  organ- 
ized into  a  company  to  sail    for  Zion. 

7.  What  can  we  say  of  this  com- 
pany?    A     They     numbered    forty- 


one  souls,  and  they  were  the  first 
fruits  from  a  foreign  land — the  pio- 
neers of  a  mighty  host  which  were 
soon  gathered  from  many  nations  of 
the  earth. 

8.  W'ho  presided  over  this  first 
company  of  emigrating  British  Saints? 
A.     Elder  [ohn  Moon. 


The  following  are  the  names  of 
those  who  correctly  answered  Ques- 
tions on  Church  History  published 
in  No.  4,  Vol.  25  :  Bertha  Howell, 
Jennetta  Blood,  Sophronia  Wood, 
Heber  C.  Blood,  H.  H.  Blood,  Re- 
becca C.  Allen,  C.  E.  Wight,  Annie 
S.  Sessions  and  Emma  E.  Tolman. 


QUESTIONS    ON    CHURCH    HISTORY. 


I.  When  and  where  did  Presi- 
dent Young  take  his  next  mission 
after  his  arrival  from  England?  2. 
While  on  his  way  on  the  steam-boat 
between  St.  Louis  and  Cincinnati, 
what  distinguished  person  did  he  fall 
in  conversation  with  ?  3.  What 
desire  did  he  express  to  Brother 
Brigham?  4.  What  was  the  Presi- 
dent's answer?  5.  What  was  the 
first  question  and  how  did  he  answer 
it?  6.  What  was  the  gentleman's 
answer  ?  7.  What  was  Brother 
Brigham's  next  question  ?  8.  How 
did  he  answer  him  ?  9.  What  did 
Brigham  Young  say  in  reply  to  this  ? 
10.  What  did  the  professor  say  to 
this  ? 
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THE  MESSENGER. 


Napoleon  viewed  the  field 

With  thoughtful  brow, 
"  Pray  God  no  arm  may  yield 

Or  fail  me,  now." 
Forth  from  the  bullet-storm 

There  flew  a  steed 

At  lightning  speed 
Bearing  a  boy's  slight  form. 

They  gained  the  Emperor's  side 

'Mid  shot  and  shell ; 
The  boy,  with  eager  pride 

Good  news  to  tell, 
Slipt  down,  but  trembling  pressed, 

In  deadly  pain. 

The  flowing  mane. 
Before  his  wounded  breast. 

"  O  Emperor,  God's  grace 

This  day  prevails. 
In  yonder  market-place 

Your  banner  sails  ! 
Forever,  from  this  hour 

We  hold  the  town  !  ' ' 

His  face  drooped  down 
As  droops  a  dying  flower. 

The  Emperor's  eye  flashed  wild, 

Then  sank  again, 
"What's  this?     You're  wounded,  child, 

You  faint  with  pain." 
"Nay,  sire,"  he  smiling  said, 

"Not  wounded,  killed .'" 

And  white  and  chilled 
The  soldier-child  fell  dead. 

A  kingly  hand  closed  down 

The  sweet  young  eyes, 
"Be  his  a  hero's  crown. 

Who  nobly  dies," 
Thus  spake  the  Emperor. 

Ah,  long  will  poets  tell 

How  rode  and  fell 
This  brave  young  messenger  ! 

Marv  Aingf  Dr  Vcre. 


EDMUND    SEABRIGHT. 


"My  COUSIN  Edmund  Seabright's 
farm  lay  along  the  sea-side,"  said  my 
grandfather,  "a  good  distance  from 
any  neighbors.  The  field  ran  down  to 
the  shore,  but  the  house  was  on  the 
main  road.  The  pasture  and  wood- 
lot,  which  lay  between,  cut  off  a  view 
of  the  field  from  the  house. 

"Edmund  had  a  large  yoke  of 
cattle  that  would  keep  in  the  furrow 
without  a  driver.  One  morning  in 
the  spring,  he  went  alone  into  the 
field  to  plough.  At  noon  his  wife 
blew  the  horn  for  him  to  come  to 
dinner,  but  no  Edmund  came.  After 
waiting  some  time,  she  sent  his  little 
boy  Rufus  to  the  field  to  call  him. 

"The  child  soon  came  back  and 
said  that  the  oxen  were  lying  down 
chewing  their  cuds,  but  his  father  was 
not  there;  that  he  hallooed,  but  could 
not  find  him. 

"Mrs.  Seabright  waited  a  while 
longer,  then  went  to  the  field  herself 
and  perceived,  by  the  appearance  of 
the  around  that  her  husband  had 
ploughed  but  a  short  time. 

"She  was  alarmed,  and  at  once 
told  the  neighbors,  who  searched  the 
woods  and  dragged  the  bay,  as  they 
feared  the  missing  man  might  have 
gone  into  the  water  to  bathe,  and 
been  drowned.  But  they  neither 
found  him  nor  heard  any  tidings  of 
him. 

"Rufus  and  the  two  little  girls  cried 
bitterly  when  they  found  their  father 
was  not  coming  home.     I  was  at  sea 
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then,  but  I  have  heard  your  grand- 
mother say  it  was  the  most  distressed 
family  she  ever  saw. 

"My  cousin  owned  his  farm,  and, 
after  the  first  shock,  poor  Lucy — his 
wife — ralHed,  and  strove  hard  to 
keep  the  place  for  her  children. 

"At  first,  she  had  a  hard  struggle, 
but  by  the  help  of  relatives  and 
neighbors,  she  managed  to  live  with- 
out running  in  debt  until  Rufus  was 
old  enough  to  take  charge  of  the  farm. 

"As  time  passed  on,  the  disappear- 
ance of  her  husband  was  forgotten  by 
theneicrhbors,  and  seldom  mentioned, 
except  by  some  of  the  old  people. 

"One  noon  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, many  years  after  the  event 
occurred  that  I  have  described,  the 
stage  drove  up  to  the  hotel  in  our 
town,  and  a  man  stepped  from  it, 
dressed  in  tailor  clothes.  He  stood 
on  the  steps  of  the  hotel,  looking 
round,  and  seemed  to  be  in  a  kind 
of  maze. 

"The  driver  touched  him  on  the 
shoulder,  and  asked  him  where  he 
was  going  to  stop. 

"  '  You  may  take  my  chest  off  here,' 
he  replied. 

"He  went  into  the  house,  but  stood 
lookingf  round  the  room  with  an  ex- 
pression  of  disappointment  on  his 
face,  as  thoushhe  hadn't  found  what 
he  expected. 

"  'Is  this  the  house,'  he  asked  the 
landlord,  'that  used  to  be  called  the 
"Crown  and  Anchor?"  ' 

" '  I've  heard  it  had  some  such  name 
afore     the    war,     but    there's    been 


another  story  put  on  it,  and  now 
they  call  it  the  Union  House.  I 
haven't  kept  it  more'n  five  years.' 

"While  they  were  talking,  who 
should  come  limping  in  but  Uncle 
Dave  Remick,  almost  bent  double 
with  old  age  and  the  wounds  he  got 
in  the  war. 

"  The  moment  that  sailor  got  sight 
of  Uncle  Dave,  he  walked  up  to  him, 
saying,-:— 

"  '  Most  likley  you've  lived  in  this 
place  some  time?' 

"  'That's  so.  I  sprouted  here,  and 
now  I'm  dead  at  the  top,  and  shall 
soon  be  dead  all  over.'  The  old  man 
took  off  his  hat  and  rubbed  his  bald 
scalp  with  his  hand,  for  he  had  been 
drinking  a  little. 

"  '  Did  you  ever  know  any  folks  in 
these  parts  called  Seabrights?'  asked 
the  sailor. 

"  'Yes,  lots  on  'em.  There  was 
Henchman  Seabright,  John  they 
called  Strongback,  and  Richard.  I 
knew  Dick  best.  Dick  had  three  boys 
and  two  gals.  Molly  married  a  Ladd, 
and  Patience  married  an  Edwards. 
Sam  Seabright  was  in  the  same  com- 
pany with  me,  and  w^as  killed  at  Tren- 
ton. Roger  was  killed  by  a  tree  fallin' 
on  him,  and  Edmund,  nobody  never 
knew  what  end  he  made  and  never 
will. 

"He  went  to  work  in  the  field,  and 

j  never  came  back.     Some   think  he 

fell  into  the   river,  and   some  that  he 

was  taken  crazy  and  wandered  off  in 

the  woods  and   died,    'cause  he  was 
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'fraid  he  should  have  to  go  into  the 
army.' 

"  'Then  he  had  a  family?' 

"  'Sartin.  His  widder  don't  I've 
more'n  a  mile  and  a  half  from  here. 

The  Seabrights  any  kin  to  you?' 

"  'The  stranger  made  no  reply,  but 
turning  on  his  heel,  sauntered  along 
the  road,  looking  at  the  houses,  and 
staring  into  the  faces  of  the  people 
he  met. 

[TO    BE   CONTINUED.] 


MEMORY   OF  A  GOOD   MOTHER. 


A  SHORT  time  since,  just  at  sunset 
on  a  summer's  day,  1  went  to  the 
grave  of  a  dear  sister  of  mine.  Her 
two  little  boys  went  with  me. 
When  we  had  arrived  there,  1  saw 
four  little  rose  bushes  standing, — 
two  at  the  head  and  two  at  the  foot 
of  the  grave, — bending-  over,  as  if  to 
meet  and  hang  over  the  grave. 

"This  is  her  grave,— our  mother's 
grave,"  said  one  of  the  boys. 

"And  those  rose  bushes?"  said  I, 
as  the  tears  started  in  my  eyes. 

"Those,"  said  the  eldest,  "brother, 
and  1,  and  father,  set  out  soon  after 
she  was  laid  there.  Those  two  at 
the  head,  she  planted  in  the  garden 
herself  and  we  took  them  up  and  set 
them  here,  and  call  them  '  Mother's 
bushes.' " 

"And  what  do  you  remember 
about  your  dear  mother,  my  boys?" 

"Oh,  everything." 

"What  in  particular?" 


"Oh,  this,  uncle,  that  there  never 
was  a  day  since  I  can  remember  in 
which  she  did  not  take  us  to  her 
closet,  and  pray  with  us,  unless  she 
was  sick  on  the  bed!" 

Never  did  that  sister  seem  so  dear 
to  me  as  at  that  moment;  and  never 
did  my  heart  feel  so  full  of  hope  in 
the  words  which   were   engraved  on 

o 

the  tombstone  : 

"  No  mortal  woes 
Can  reach  the  peaceful  sleeper  here, 
While  angels  watch  her  soft  repose." 


WARNING. 


Take  heed,  O  youth,  both  brave  and  bright. 

Battles  there  are  for  you  to  fight ! 

Stand  up  erect  and  face  them  all 

Nor  turning  flee,  nor  wavering  fall. 

Of  all  the  world's  bewildering  gifts, 

Take  only  what  the  soul  uplifts. 

Keep  firm  your  hand  upon  the  helm 

Lest  bitter  tempests  overwhelm ; 

And  watch  lest  evil  mists  should  mar 

The  glory  of  the  morning  star, 

And  robe  the  glory  of  the  day 

You  have  not  reached,  in  sullen  gray. 

Choose  then,  O  youth,  both  bright  and  brave! 

Wilt  be  a  monarch  or  a  slave  ? 

Ah,  scorn  to  take  one  step  below 

The  paths  where  truth  and  honor  go  ! 

On  manhood's  threshold  stand,  a  king, 

Demanding  all  that  life  can  bring 

0(  lofty  thought,  of  purpose  high, 

Of  beauty  and  nobility. 

Once  master  of  yourself,  no  fate 

Can  make  your  rich  world  desolate, 

And  ail  men  shall  look  up  to  see 

The  glory  of  your  victory. 

C,//,/  Th.ixta: 


No  TKUI,^■  great  man  was  ever  un- 
kind to  his  parents. 
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Words  by  Andrew  Dalrymple. 
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Music  by  Lorenzo  Schofield. 


O    thou  supreme  E  -  ter-nal  source  Of  life  and  light  and  grace,   Accept  our  thaiiks as 
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Thy  Spirit,  Lord,  may  it  impart 
The  glorious  light  of  truth 

To  each  and  every  contrite  heart 
Of  ripened  age  and  youth. 

And  keep  our  wayward  feet  from  sin. 
Our  bodies  free  from  pain, 

Bring  us  at  the  appointed  time 
To  meet  thee  here  again. 


Preserve  us.  Lord,  from  every  ill, 

Till  life's  last  sands  are  run, 
And  then  on  Zion's  holy  hill 
Cement  our  hearts  in  one. 

To  this  end.  Lord,  we  humbly  pray, 
Grant  us  our  souls'  desire. 

Protect  us  in  that  coming  day 
When  earth  is  tried  by  fire. 


GENERAL  GRANTS  HORSEMANSHIP. 

LI  S.  GRANT  was  noted  among  other  j 
I  .  things  for  his  fearlessness  and  persever- 
ance. An  incident  occurred  at  Corpus 
Christi  in  which  these  characteristics  were 
exhibited.  The  Mexicans  were  in  the  habit 
of  bringing  in  untamed  horses  which  they 
sold  for  two  or  three  dollars  each.  These 
animals  were  exceedingly  wild,  and  it  was 
only  the  most  daring  of  officers  and  men  who  , 
would  mount  them.  I 


One  day  a  particularly  furious  animal  was 
brought  to  camp  which  all  declined  to 
ride  except  Grant  who  declared  he  would 
either  master  the  horse  or  break  his  own  neck. 
He  had  the  horse  blind-folded,  saddled  and 
bridled,  and  when  firmly  seated  in  the  saddle 
threw  off  the  blind,  struck  his  spurs  into  the 
horse's  flanks  and  was  soon  out  of  sight. 

Three  hours  were  spent  in  going  over  all 
kinds  of  ground,  through  field,  forest  and 
stream  and  when  rider  and  horse  returned  to 
camp  the  latter  was  most  thoroughly  tamed. 
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ROYAL  B.  YOUNG,  Pres't. 


J.  O.  YOUNG,  Vice-Pres't. 


M.  W.  PRATT,  Sec'y. 


DOMESTIC    SEWING    MACHINES. 

CHASE    BROS.     PIANOS,      LINDMAN"    &    SON    PIANOS,      PACKARD 
ORGANS,     CLOUGH  &  WARREN  ORGANS. 


SOI-.E>     OrvT     E1.A.S"S"     F.A.Tri.id:E13S"TS. 


"WrUITEl     F-OH     O.A.T.A.X^OC3-TirEl©. 


Young    Bros.    Co. 

38  MAIN   STREET,        _       -       -        SALT    LAKE    CITY. 


MEE  WONDERFUL  SEWING  MACHINES 

THE    NEW    SINGER    AUTOMATIC, 


"It  runs  with  a  breath."  ■ 


The  New  Singer 

;  The  Most  Modern,   Light  Running 
and  Simplest  of  Sawing 
Machines. 


TtLO   IsreTxr   SirLg-er   Oscilla-tor, 

SciENTiriCAlLT  AND  MECHANICALLY  PERFECT.  -  "  I^ERKECTION   GUARANTEED. 

OFFICES     EVERYWHERE.        THE    SINGER    MANUFACTURING    CO., 
4th  Avenue  and  16th  Street,  New  York,  makers  of  8,0U0,0UU  machines. 

Office:  Cor.  Second  South  and  1st  East  Sts.,     SALT     LAKIt   Cll  Y. 
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THE  JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR, 

l/ol.  pM.,  for  tl7(^  y^ar  1890. 


FOR  $2.00  PER  YEAR  IN  ADVANCE  WE  PROMISE  YOU 
THE  FOLLOWING. 

I.  THE  LARGEST  QUANTITY  OF  THE  CHOICEST  READ- 
ING MATTER  GIVEN  FOR  THE  PRICE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  Magazine  will   be  enlarged  to  32  pages,  issued  semi-monthly,  or 
64  papes  per  month. 

2  OUR  PRIZE  NARRATIVES  OF  FACTS.  For  the  two  best 
narratives  of  facts  we  have  paid  $300.00  in  cash,  and  our  subscribers 
will  receive  the  benefit  of  these  literary  productions. 

3.  THE  BEST  VARIETY  AND  GREATEST  NUMBER  OF 
CHOICE  ILLUSTRATIONS.  We  have  made  special  arrangements 
with  the  best  artists  in  the  country  for  a  most  excellent  line  of  engrav- 
ings. 

4.  A  CHARMING  VARIETY  OF  MUSIC.  We  design  publishing 
music  in  the  tonic  sol-fa  system  as  well  as  in  the  old  notation. 

5.  ATTRACTIVE  SERIAL  STORIES.  These  will  be  the  pro- 
ductions of  Zion's  most  gifted  writers. 

6.  LESSONS  FOR  THE  LITTLE  ONES.  These  will  consist  of 
articles  adapted  for  use  among  the  smallest  children  at  home,  in  the 
Primary  or  Sunday  School. 

7.  MISCELLANEOUS  ARTICLES,  Suited  to  the  capacities  of 
people  of  all  ages  and  conditions. 

IN  ADDITION  to  the  above  the  Editor  will  continue  his  EDI- 
TORIALS AND  TOPICS  OF  THE  TIMES,  in  which  he  will  deal 
with  the  important  doctrines  and  events  of  our  time  and  surround- 
ings ;  instructions  to  Sunday  School  officers  and  teachers  will  be  given 
from  time  to  time;  and  things  of  interest,  both  new  and  old,  will 
receive  attention  in  the  columns  of  the  magazine. 

Send  orders  and  remittances  now   for  volume  25.     Only  ^2.00 
per  year,  postpaid. 

GEORGE  Q.  CANNON,  Editor. 

A.  H.  CANNON,  Manager. 
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•••  BROiAZNING  •?•  BRO'S  ••• 

Leac/  them  All  in  the  Sporting  Goods  Business. 


in£HOI-eS7tI-e  HMD   RETKIL, 


Tuxo  immEi^SE  sTOt^Es  CHUCK  Ftfiiii  op; 


Fire  Arms,  Aiimiunition,  Pocket  Cutlery,  Fisbiug  Tackle,  Base  Ball  and  IJa^^^l  Tennis  Supplies, 
Tents,  Hammocks,  Bicycles  and  Sporting  Goods  of  Every  Description. 

GENUINE    THOT^tSON    iniT^TER     RROOF    BOOTS    KND    SHOES. 

Agents  for  the  New  Davis  Vertical  Feed,  HiffJi  Arm  LSewing  Marliine,  THE  LATEST  AND  BEST:  Yost  Type  Writing 
Maebines,  S|iortiu^,  Blastina'  and  Giant  Powder,  Caps,  Fuse,  Etc.,  Etc. 

WE  MAKE  A  SPECIALTY  OF  GUN  REPAIRING. 

Our  urices  are  Rock  Bottom.    Send  us  your  orders,  we  can  save  you  money.    Illustrated  Catalogue  mailed 
^  Free  on  Application. 

BROiAiNING    BROS., 

2461  "Wasliington  Avenue,  Ogden,  Utah.  155  Main  St.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
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Send  yonr  INSTRUCTORS  for  1889 
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JUVENILE  •••  INSTRUCTOR  •••  OFFICE, 

And  we  will  Bind  them  in 

Full  Cloth,  embossed  in  black  and  gold,  for75ct8.  per  vol. 
FuU  Leather,        "         "        "         "        "      "    .$1.00    "      " 

Covers  fnrnished   separately,  Full  Cloth,  50  cts.  each; 
Full  LeatlKT,  7.5  <>ls.  each. 

Bound  Volumes  XX IV,  FulH'Iol  h,  $2.75;  Pull  Leal  her,  $3. 
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PRIZB    NO.   1. 

In  the  Senii-Cileekly 

HERflliD  DISTRIBUTION, 

April  QthL,  1890,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. 


WHOEA^R  HOLDS  THE  PRElVnilM  KECEH'T  WHOSE  NTJJIBEB  CORKESPONDS 
W ITH  THE  ONE  FIRST  DRAWTV  FROM  THE  BOX,  AVHiL  SECURE  THE  $oOO  IN- 
STRUMENT. 


Subsembe  Horn  and  Get  Voup  fi^mbep. 
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Wilford  Woodruff,  Prs't.      B.  H.  Schettler,  Ass't  Cashier. 

■  Zion'd  SavinqA  Sank 

AND  TRUST  COMPANY, 

No.  63  East  Temple  Street,  Salt  Lake  City, 

DOES  A  GENERAL  BANKING  BUSINESS 

Pays  5  per  cent  interest  on  savings  deposits.      Money  tc 

loan  on  approved  securities  at  low  rates  of  interest- 
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—  DEALER    IN 

ALL  KINDS  OF  MUSICAL  MERCHANDISE 
New  Home  Sewing  MacIilneB. 

Agent  for  the  Newman  Bros.  Organs,::;:.:^ 

having  the  Patent  Air  Circulating  Reed  Calls,  producing 
tones  like  the  Pipe  Organ.     Get  prices  and.  terms. 
MAIN  STREET,     -      SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 

SKI_T    LKKE 

SILK  pflCTOt^Y 

Make  a  Specialty  of 
Proper  Shade  for  Temple  Aprons. 

DRESS  GOODS  MADE  TO  ORDER. 

Warranted  not  to  split  or  crack  in  wearing,  as  im- 
ported goods  do. 

Figured  and  plain  white  silii  liandkerchiefs.  Wholesale. 

'   J.  I_.  CHKLTU^eR^  Manager. 
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PRINCIPAL  POINTS 

EAST,    WEST, 
NORTH  and  SOUTH 

AT 

UNION  TICKET  OFFICE, 

SALT    LAKE    CITY. 


pipe    Insapanee   Co. 


OF 


Paid  up   Capital, 
Assets,     -     -     - 


$200,000.00. 
$272,865.58. 


OFFICERS. 

HEBER  J,  GEANT,  Pre? jdent. 
JAMES  SPARP,  Vice-President 
LEWIS  S.  HILLS,  Treasurer. 
ELIAS  A.  SMITH,  Secretary. 
W,  J.  BATEMAN,  Ass't  Secretary. 


imtBCTORS. 


Henry  Dinwoodey, 
George  Romney, 
Thomes  G.  Webber, 
P.  T.  Farnsworth, 
William  H.  Eowe, 


Charles  S.  Burion. 


John  Henry  Smith, 
John  C.  Cutler, 
David  Eccles, 
Geo.  W.  Thatcher, 
Frank  W.  Jennings, 


H.  J.  GRANT  &  Co.,  AGENTS. 

WH.  ERIYIR  &  SOK, 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 

Drugs,  Medicines,  Paints,  Oils  and  Varnishes. 

We  Guarantee  the  trade  perfect  satisfaction. 
Your  Orders  Solicited. 


WM.  DRIVER  &  SON,  Ogden,  Utah. 
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Utah  Cracker  Factory, 

[HENRY  WALLACE,  Manager] 

Manufacturers  of  the  Celebrated 


27  E.  3d  South  St.,       Salt  Lake  City. 


M.  R.  EVANS, 

22-24  Second  South  St.  SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 

SPORTING    GOODS, 

Guns,  Revolvers,  Ammunition, FishingTarkle, 
Base  Ball  Goods,  Cutlt  ry.  Bicycles,  etc. 

Goods  and  prices  Gu.iranteed.  Send  for  Price  List. 

F.  Auerbach  &  Bro. 

Dry   Goods,    Fancy    Goods,   Millinery, 
Carpets,  Shoes,  Etc. 

Established  1864.        -         One  Price  to  All. 

F.    AUERBACH    k    BRO. 


THE  JUVENILE   INSTRUCTOR. 


BDHTOIi-GilHDHERGo. 


Lumber,  Mouldings,  Sash  and  Doors, 
Combination  Fence  and  Fence  Machines. 


Agents  HOUSEHOLD  and  STANDARD  SEWING  MACHINES.     GOOD    AGENTS    ^A^ ANTED. 
Factory  Cor.  8th  South  and  State  Road.  Up  Town  Office  101  E.  1st  South  Street,  SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 

26  %  I.  TjlOIWAS,  28  %.  I.  TH0fflflS,30  %  K.  TH0(DflS,32 

EAST  FIRST  SOUTH  STREET, 
SAIvT    IvAKK    CIXY,    UTAH. 


Heber  J.  Grant,  PresMeot. 
R.  S.  WellB,  See.  &  Treas. 
Get).  T.  Odell,  Asst  Slanoj^er. 


KSTABLISHED    1884. 

Job.  F.  Smith,  Vice-President,  I3IIlE)OTOKS  = 

3.  F.  Grant,  General  Manager.  Heber  J.  Grant,    J.  F.  Graut,     Geo.  T.  Odell,    Jno.  Ueary  Smith. 

Jos.  F.  Smith,     FmncU  31.  Lfman.    James  Sharp,    W.  W.  Biter, 


E.  T.  Woolley,  Mgr.  Ogdeo  Braneh. 


A.  G.  Barber,  n^r.  Logan  Branrfa,        G.  G,  Wrigbt,Mgr.  Eafrle  Kock  Branch 


Geo.  Romney ,   Junlns  F.  WelU  and  C.  S.  Bnrton. 


CO-OPERATIVE  WAGON   AND   MACHINE   CO. 

SDCCE3S0ES   TO   GRANT,    ODELL   &   CO.   AND    HOWARD    SEBBEE    CO. 

THE    LEADING    IMPLEMENT    HOUSE    IN    UTAH. 

SAiiT  LAKE  CITY,  OGDEN  AND  LiOGAJV,  UTAH,  AJSTD  EAGLE  ROCK,  IDAHO. 


D./T^./T)e/^lli5ter9<5o. 

BOOICS.  TOYS, 

-^l-  Stationery,  Magazines,  Periodicals,  -I^ 

Children's  Books  and  School  Supplies. 
Wholesale  and  Retail.  Country  Orders  Solicited. 

.  72  MAIN  STREET,  SALT  LAKE  CITA". 
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SALT  LAKE.      LOGAN.      OGDEN. 

I  George  fl.  Lioixte. 

0 FIRST  CLASS o 


AGRICULTURAL   IMPLEMENTS, 


Schuttler  Farm  and  Freight  Wagons, 

COLUMBUS  BUGGIES, 
Phaetons  R'^'^Roa.cl  Carts 

—  — -  H  4KXE^S.  —  ■ 

Steam  Engines  and  Saw  Mills, 

Railroad  Contractor  Supplies. 


TEASDEL'S   4    STORES! 

Gomprinng  Gh'oceries,  Clothing,  Boots  and  Shoes 
and  a  Mammoth  Bazar  of  every- 
thing tisefid. 

Large   shipments  of   Spring  Goods  ar- 
riving  daily. 

1-24  1 

OODBE    PITTS    DRUG  CO., 

L.  S.  Ullh,  H.  DIniTooder,    David  James,  ff.  U.  Shearman,  i,  B.  Farlow. 
WHOJLESAZE  AND  RETAIJO  nRUGGISTS. 

Pbsbo&iptions  Accukatbly  Fillsd   Day   ob  Ni«>ht.     Mail  and  BxPBBsa 
OBDSRa  Rbcrits  Spxcial  Attention. 

PRICES  LOW  AS  POSSIBLE  FOR  PURE  GOODS. 

Salt  Lake  City.     Godbe  Pitts  Drug  Co. 
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D.  O.  CALDERS 
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-MUSIC  PALACE. 

45  and  47  W.  1st  South  St.,  SALT  LAKE  CITY. 
,^S~Orders  by  mail  will  receive  prompt  attention 


